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A  silhouetted  young  angler  jumping  down  a  seaside  cliff  on  his  way  to  a  favorite  fishing  spot. 

NATIONAL  WINNER  —  This  photograph  by  Bruce 
Hazelton,  staff  photographer  for  The  Daily  Breeze,  was 
recently  named  best  feature  picture  in  the  nation  for  July 
by  the  National  Press  Photographers  Association. 

Hazelton  was  actually  set  up  to  do  another  photo  when  he 
noticed  the  young  man.  He  grabbed  another  camera  to 
shoot  a  series  of  frames  before  the  fisherman  disappeared 
behind  the  rocks. 

It’s  this  kind  of  reaction  to  the  unexpected,  that 
results  in  our  staff  photographers  winning  many  awards 
year  after  year. 

The  Daily  Breeze 

Our  photographers  win  the  awards. 

Our  readers  get  the  picture. 


Nationally  represented  by  Sawyer /Ferguson /Walker 


The  Dig  One 

That  Didn't 
Get  Away 


vW  Coplcij  ANGELES  WcttfgpapMS 

The  Daily  Breeze 
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The  Baby  Boom 


is  alive  and  living  well  in  Dallas. 
Which  newspaper  do  you  think  they  read? 


Dallas,  Texas,  has  a  me-  other  major  markets, 
dian  age  of  only  29.4.  Among  So  which  newspaper  do 

the  lowest  in  the  country  and  buyers  in  Dallas  read?  Just 
smack  in  the  middle  of  the  take  another  look  at  the  1 8  to 

post-war  baby  boom .  When  44  year-olds  earning  $25 ,000 
you  look  at  who’s  earning  to  $50,000.  About  26,000 
$25 ,000  to  $50,000  a  year  in  more  of  them  read  the  Times 

Dallas,  you’ll  find  70%  of  Herald  every  day.  On  Sunday, 
them  fall  right  into  that  vital  the  Herald  outgains  the  other 

1 8-44  age  group.  paper  by  a  booming  44,000. 

These  same  young  and  And  not  just  in  the  SMS  A, 

affluent  households  enjoy  one  but  the  PMSA  and  Dallas 

of  the  lowest  costs  of  living  in  County  as  well . 

the  nation.  And  they  enjoy  it  to  Among  women,  who  ac- 
the  tune  of  spending  nearly  count  for  better  than  53%  of 

$  16,000  per  household  on  re-  the  Dallas  market,  the  Times 

tail  purchases.  That’s  thou-  Herald  again  owns  substantial 
sands  of  dollars  more  than  in  leads  daily  and  Sunday  in  all 


three  areas. 

For  unmatched  Total 
Market  Coverage,  we  offer 
our  Times  Herald  Extra. 

A  weekly,  mail-delivered  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Herald  that  delivers 
even  more  buyers  because 
coupled  with  the  Herald  it 
reaches  virtually  every  house¬ 
hold  in  Dallas. 

If  you’re  out  to  buy 
Dallas  these  days,  you’ve  got 
to  know  who’s  buying  in 
Dallas  these  days. 

And  where  to  find  them. 

There’s  only  one  place 
to  look  for  these  babies.  The 
Dallas  Times  Herald. 


Dallas  Times  Herald 


Sources:  Scarborough’s  National  Newspaper  Audience  Rulings  Study  198'?.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Sales  Ad  Marketing  Management. 
Represented  Nationally  by  Branham  Newspaper  Sales  and  Times  Mirror  National  Marketing. 
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OCTOBER 

18- 20— New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Annual 

Convention,  Sheraton  Inn,  South  Portland,  Maine. 

19- 24— Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Manager  Association: 

Oct.  19-21,  Telephone  Sales  Supervisors  Conference.  Oct.  21-24, 
Sales  Conference  for  CAMS.  Both  at  Biltmore  Plaza,  Providence,  R.l. 

20- 23— Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

21- 24— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association, 

Southern  Region  Conference,  Marriott  Hotel,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

21-26— Oklahoma  Press  Association  Advertising  Short 

Course,  OPA  Building,  Oklahoma  City,  OK. 

24 — New  Jersey  AP  Managing  Editors,  Annual  Meeting, 

Golden  Nugget  Hotel  and  Casino,  Atlantic  City. 

25-26— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives, 

Association,  Fall  Meeting,  Biltmore  Plaza,  Providence,  R.l. 

25-27— Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 

Sales  Conference.  Holiday  inn.  Cocoa  Beach. 

25- 28 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Annual  Fall 

Meeting,  Rancho  Bernardo  Inn,  San  Diego. 

26- 27— Kentucky  Associated  Press  Editors,  Marriott  Hotel 

Lexington. 

29/11-1 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  General  Assembly, 

Century  Plaza  Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 

30 — Yankee  Quill  Awards  Dinner,  New  England  Chapter, 

Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sheraton-Tara,  Framingham,  Mass. 
30/11-2— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation,  Royal  York  Hotel. 

Toronto. 

31/11-2 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America.  Advertising 

Conference,  Waldorf  Astoria,  New  York. 

NOVEMBER 

12- 17— Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta 

Chi,  Annual  Convention,  Hyatt  Regency,  Indianapolis. 

13- 15— Washington  Journalism  Center,  Conference  for 

Journalists,  Drugs  in  America:  Criminal  and  Social  Issues,  Watergate 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

15-16— Pacific  Northwest  Daily  Newspaper  Editorial  Writers 
Conference,  Airport  Sheraton.  Portland. 

27— Washington  Journalism  Center,  What  We  know  and  Don’t 
Know  About  the  Weather,  Watergate  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

27- 30 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Conference 

Hyatt  Regency,  Miami. 

DECEMBER 

11.13_Washington  Journalism  Center,  Conference  for  Journalists, 
The  Economic  Outlook  for  1985,  Watergate  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

Seminars/ Workshops/Clinics 

OCTOBER 

14- 19— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Public 

Arithmetric  and  Writing  for  Working  Journalists,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

18- 24 — Newspaper  Research  Council:  Annual  Workshop, 

Oct.  18-20;  Fall  Seminar,  Oct.  21-24;  Marriott  Hotel,  Des  Moines. 

19- 20— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual 

Berkeley  Workshop,  Berkeley  Marriot  on  the  Marino. 

21-31 — American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Managers, 

Reston,  Va. 

24-26 — Supenrisory  Management  Circulation  Seminar. 

Sponsored  by  International  Circulation  Managers  Association  and 
Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Americana  Host 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

29- 31— INPA/ANPA  Promotion  Managers  Workshop,  Back  Bay 

Hilton,  Boston. 

30- 31— ANPA  Special  Technical  Symposia:  Pressroom  Options 

Ramada  Hotel  O  Hare,  Chicago. 

NOVEMBER 

1-3 — Southern  Graphic  Arts  Congress,  Seminar  Program, 

Orange  County  Civic  Center,  Ontario. 

4 — Oklahoma  Press  Association  Advertising  Clinic 

Lincoln  Plaza  Convention  Center,  Oklahoma  City,  OK. 

4-14 — American  Press  Institute,  Classified  Advertising 

Managers,  Reston,  Va. 
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Editorial  workshop 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

This  and  Data  No.  602 


A  correspondent  of  Dear  Abby  wrote,  “This  caused  me 
to  recall  the  words  of  Rabbi  Benzion  Kaganoff:  ‘Education, 
which  is  simply  intellectual  taxidermy  —  the  scooping  out  of 
the  mind  and  the  stuffing  in  of  facts  —  that  kind  of  education 
is  worthless.  The  human  mind  is  not  a  deep-freeze  for  stor¬ 
age,  the  human  mind  is  a  force  for  production.’” 

Whoever  may  have  been  at  fault  —  the  writer,  the  com¬ 
positor,  the  copy  editor,  or  Dear  (Mea  Culpa)  Abby  herself 
—  the  first  sentence  is  a  splendid  example  of  reversing  the 
sense,  or  perhaps  destroying  it,  by  mishandling  a  restrictive 
clause.  The  damage  is  done  by  the  comma  after  education, 
which  should  be  deleted. 

The  comma  makes  the  rabbi  say  that  all  education  is 
educational  taxidermy.  But  unquestionably  he  was  criticiz¬ 
ing  a  particular  kind  of  education,  described  earlier  in  the 
column:  “Education  without  common  sense  is  a  load  of 
books  on  the  back  of  an  ass.” 

♦  *  * 

“Officials,  like  Smith,  complain  that  the  lack  of  sub¬ 
stitutes  is  hard  on  everybody.”  The  error  is  related  to  that 
described  above,  except  that  here  the  misrelated  element  is 
not  a  clause  but  a  prepositional  phrase:  like  Smith.  As  it 
stands,  the  sentence  erroneously  says  that  all  officials  are 
complaining.  Removing  the  commas  will  correct  the  error; 
the  intention  is  to  say  that  officials  similar  to,  or  having  the 
same  reaction  as.  Smith  are  complaining. 

*  *  * 

Ben  Wattenberg,  addressing  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  had  occasion  to  refer  to  a  first-term 
woman  college  student,  but,  upon  calling  her  a  freshman, 
immediately  recognized  that  he  might  have  sinned  in  the 
eyes  of  feminists  —  the  fanatics  among  them,  at  least,  who 
think  man  as  a  suffix  necessarily  denotes  male  rather  than 
person.  So  he  quickly  amended  his  reference  to  “freshper- 
son.”  But  that  did  not  seem  satisfactory  either,  so  he  made 
it  “freshlady”  and  with  that  he  gave  up  and  went  on.  All  of 
which  illustrates  the  desperate  and  ridiculous  expedients  to 
which  even  the  best-intended  may  be  driven  by  illogical 
demands  that  will  not  advance  the  cause  of  women  by  one 
millimeter. 


*  *  * 

Enamored  with  illustrates  a  frequent  mischoice  of  pre¬ 
position;  correctly,  enamored  of. 

*  *  * 

There  is  some  confusion  about  when  and  whether  to 
capitalize  earth.  Some  newspapers  go  overboard  and 
capitalize  it  on  every  occurrence,  creating  a  ridiculous 
effect.  The  sensible  and  generally  agreed  approach  is  to 
capitalize  when  the  reference  is  to  our  world  as  a  planet,  and 
lowercase  otherwise.  “The  Earth  is  the  third  planet  from 
the  sun; “but  “down-to-earth  commonsense”  and  “move 
heaven  and  earth.”  The  New  York  Times  prescribes 
capitalization  of  sun  and  moon  as  well  in  astronomical  con¬ 
nections.  but  this  seems  like  a  conspicuous  departure  from 
general  practice. 
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competitions  of  both  Grap/ns 
andCommunication  Arts  magazines 


Family  Weekly  graphics  at¬ 
tract  more  than  a  passing  glance. 
Nine  of  our  covers  won  awards, 
including  a  Silver  Award  of 
Distinctive  Merit,  in  the  Society 
of  Publication  Designers  1984 
competition.  And  that’s  on  top  of 
recent  honors  from  the  New  York 
Art  Directors  Club,  the  Society 
of  Illustrators,  GrapAis  and 
Communication  Arts  magazines. 

In  fact,  in  the  past  12  months 
we’ve  won  a  total  of  28  major 
awards  for  design,  art  direction 
and  illustration. 


Family  Weekly’s  commitment  to  edito¬ 
rial  excellence  continues  to  pay  off.  Family 
Weekly  writers  and  contributors  range  as 
far  and  wide  as  the  interests  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  family.  And  Family  Weekly  news  arti¬ 
cles  and  investigative  reports  regularly 


scoop  other  media.  TV,  radio,  wire  service 
and  press  pick-up  proves  it.  Result:  weekly 
"must”  reading  that  has  generated  20 
consecutive  years  of  solid  circulation  growth. 

Family  Weekly. 

The  Sunday  that’s  full  of  surprises. 


About  Awards 


The  Miami  Herald,  Miami  News,  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle- 
Beacon,  and  journalists  from  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
Milwaukee  Journal,  Long  Island’s  Newsday  and  the 
Washington  Post  were  named  winners  of  1984  Inter  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Association  Awards. 

And  an  English-speaking  publisher  from  Grenada  who 
was  released  from  30  months  in  prison  after  that  island’s 
liberation  took  honors  in  the  coveted  Freedom  of  the  Press 
award  in  categories  going  to  Latin  America  and  the  Carib¬ 
bean,  lAPA  awards  committee  chairman  Alejandro  Miro 
Quesada,  publisher  of  El  Commercio  of  Lima,  Peru,  said. 

The  awards,  based  on  material  published  in  1983,  will  be 
presented  at  the  40th  general  assembly  of  the  association 
in  Los  Angeles,  October  29-November  1,  he  said. 

For  the  sixth  time  the  Miami  Herald  was  named  winner 
of  the  lAPA-Tom  Wallace  award.  This  year  the  Knight- 
Ridder  paper  was  cited  for  two  special  sections  analyzing 
Cuba  on  the  25th  anniversary  of  that  island’s  revolution. 

The  Miami  News  received  the  lAPA-Jamaica  Daily 
Gleaner  award  for  editorials  for  repeatedly  commenting  on 
the  Caribbean,  Centra)  and  South  America.  The  editorials 
were  credited  to  writers  Betsy  Willeford,  Ellis  Berger  and 
editorial  page  editor  Louis  J.  Salome. 

The  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon,  another  Knight-Ridder 
paper,  received  the  new  lAPA-Harmodio  Arias  award  for 
human  rights  for  editorials  written  by  editorial  page  editor 
George  Neavoll.  “Partly  as  a  result  of  the  editorials,’’  the 
judges  said,  “journalists  in  two  Latin  American  countries 
were  released  from  jail.’’ 

Leslie  Pierre,  editor  and  publisher  of  “The  Grenadian 
Voice,’’  was  named  winner  of  the  lAPA-Pedro  Joaquin 
Chamorro  Press  Freedom  Award.  Pierre,  who  credits  the 
U.S.  invasion  of  Grenada  with  saving  his  life,  resumed 
publication  of  his  weekly  last  year.  Before  he  was  jailed 
nearly  two  and  a  half  years  earlier,  he  had  printed  only  two 
editions;  the  first  was  a  sell-out  and  the  second  was  con¬ 
fiscated  by  the  Maurice  Bishop  government  at  the  time  of 
his  arrest. 

Morris  5.  Thompson  of  the  Latin  American  bureau  of 
Newsday  received  the  lAPA-Tom  Wallace  Award  for  spot 
news  for  his  coverage  of  Grenada  last  year. 

Jackson  Diel  of  the  Washington  Post  was  named  winner 
in  the  interpretive  commentary  for  a  series  from  through¬ 
out  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  analyzing  the  vary¬ 
ing  situations  in  many  countries.  A  special  citation  in  the 
same  category  went  to  Sig  Gissler  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  for  a  series  of  socio-economic  articles  later  republished 
in  booklet  form  under  the  title,  “The  Latin  Debt  Bomb.” 

Photo-journalist  David  Woo  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  was  named  for  his  color  photos  published  in  a  speci¬ 
al  section  entitled  “The  Children  of  War”  shot  in  Guate¬ 
mala,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Puerto  Rico  and  Mexico. 

In  Latin  America,  the  I AP A- Pedro  G.  Beltran  Award 
for  a  newspaper  went  to  El  Espectador  of  Bogota,  Col¬ 
ombia,  for  a  series  on  corruption  resulting  in  prison  sent¬ 
ences  for  nine  financial  executives. 

Other  awards  went  to  journalists  in  Mexico,  Ecuador, 
and  Uruguay. 

Eight  of  the  awards  consist  of  $500  cash  prizes  and 
diplomas;  the  other  winners  will  receive  bronze  plaques. 
All  awards  are  financed  through  voluntary  contributions 
from  newspaper  members  of  the  association,  and  most  are 
named  after  late  lAPA  presidents  or  officers  known  for 
their  efforts  to  maintain  a  free  press  in  the  hemisphere. 
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GOSS  HEADUNER  OFFSET 
on  edition  in  Gainesville 


^Wb  needed  double -width  capacity, 
more  cohr  capability  and  greater  speed. 
The  Goss  Headliner  Offset  has  it  all. 

We  couiddt  be  happier  with  our  decision  r 


Bill  Ebersole,  Publisher,  The  Gainesville  (Florida)  Sun 


The  first  Goss  Headliner®  Offset 
press,  on  edition  at  the  Gainesville 
Sun  since  April  16,  is  all  that  the 
growing  daily  hoped  for. 

“With  five  units  and  three  half- 
decksf  Ebersole  continues,  “we  are  running  full 
color  every  day-and  the  color  work  has  been 


The  Goss  Headliner  Offeet. .  .designeddn  flexh 
bility  for  solutions  to  a  wide  range  of  newspaper 
production  requirements  worldwide.  Contact  Goss 
Newspaper  Products,  Graphic  Systems  Division, 
Rockwell  International,  3100  South  Central 
Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  6C)650.  (312)  6568600. 


outstanding.  Our  confidence  in  the  Goss  name  and 
American  engineering  was  welhfoundedr 
Production  Director  Ken  Duffield  agrees;  "We’ve 
been  very  pleased  with  the  smooth  start'Up  and 
how  fast  our  personnel  have  adjusted  to  the  press” 


Rockwell  International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 
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Robwt  U.  Brown,  Preldont  Jamot  Wright  Brown 

Fardinand  C.  Taubnar,  Publiahar  Publlahar,  Chairman  of  tha  Board,  1912-1959 


Newspaper  Week 

The  odds  are  great  that  if  you  live  in  a  major  city  and  read  the 
metropolitan  newspapers  you  will  not  have  known  that  this  week, 
Oct.  7-13,  was  National  Newspaper  Week.  Certainly,  you  did  not 
hear  it  on  the  air.  Even  the  President’s  proclamation  was  not  noted 
by  many  of  the  largest  newspapers. 

We  do  not  belittle  the  attention  given  to  the  annual  event  by 
newspapers  large  and  small  outside  of  the  largest  cities.  Traditional¬ 
ly,  they  have  been  the  ones  to  publicize  the  Week.  They  seem  to  be 
most  proud  of  their  free  press  heritage — the  most  willing  and  eager 
to  share  that  heritage  with  their  readers. 

Last  week  E&P  urged  newspaper  people  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted,  “to  speak  up  and  defend  their  medium  and  their  profession. 
If  they  don’t  do  it,  no  one  is  going  to  do  it  for  them,”  we  said.  “There  is 
plenty  to  be  proud  of  in  the  newspaper  business.  Why  don’t  they  say 
so?” 

Two  years  ago  the  Newspaper  Week  theme  was:  “A  Free  Press — 
Your  Key  to  Freedom.”  Last  year  it  was:  “A  Free  Press — 
Democracy’s  First  Defense.”  In  1984  it  has  been:  “Newspapers — 
Lighting  Freedom’s  Way.”  There  is  no  hokum  here.  If  you  believe  in 
the  First  Amendment  the  slogans  are  axiomatic. 

The  mystery  is  why  some  newspapers  are  reluctant  to  speak  up  for 
themselves  and  their  profession  on  these  occasions.  They  seem  to  feel 
it  is  unethical  to  say  something  nice  about  themselves,  their  editors 
and  reporters.  When  there  is  something  derogatory  to  report  about 
themselves  and  the  business  they  represent  they  waste  no  time  or 
space  in  doing  so. 

We’re  not  suggesting  a  Newspaper  Week  52  times  a  year,  but  it’s 
not  a  bad  idea.  We  just  think  newspapers  and  newspaper  people 
should  stop  acting  as  if  they  are  ashamed  of  what  they  are  doing,  or 
taking  a  negative  attitude  toward  themselves  and  their  work,  but 
should  defend  and  promote  themselves  and  the  things  they  do  and 
make  sure  the  Newspaper  Week  themes  are  not  empty  slogans  but 
mean  what  they  say. 

A  free  America  and  a  free  press  are  as  interdependent  as  life  and 
breath.  Let’s  say  it  loud  and  often. 


Don’t  forget  to  register 

your  newspaper’s 
preference  in  the 

E&P  PRESIDENTIAL  POLL 

If  you  haven’t  received  your  postpaid 
bailot  card,  caii  212-675-4380  TODAY. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


D.C.  chapter  of  SPJ,  SDX  also  has  hall  of  fame 


In  endorsing  the  suggestion  for  a 
Journalism  Hall  of  Fame  (Stanley 
Moss’  letter*  E&P  September  1),  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  Hall 
of  Fame  in  continuous  existence  in 
our  Chapter  for  about  25  years. 

Though  our  awards  are  limited  to 
journalists  based  in  Washington, 
D.C. ,  the  list  of  the  80  honorees  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  reads  like  a  roster 
of  American  journalism’s  immortals. 
All  of  them  would  undoubtedly  be 
candidates  for  a  national  Hall  of 
Fame. 

Among  living  and  deceased 
inductees  from  print  and  broadcast 
journalism  are  (in  alphabetical  order) 
Joseph  Alsop,  H.R.  Baukhage,  David 
Brinkley,  Marquis  Childs,  Roscoe 


Drummond,  George  Herman,  Arthur 
Krock,  David  Lawrence,  Walter 
Lippman.  James  Reston,  Eric 
Sevareid,  Howard  K.  Smith  and 
Helen  Thomas. 

Induction  into  our  HOF  is  the  high¬ 
est  award  given  by  our  600-member 
Chapter  and  it  is  bestowed  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  in  journalism  in 
Washington  D.C.,  over  a  period  of  25 
years  or  more.  Thus,  it  recognizes 
achievement  encompassing  a  career 
rather  than  coverage  of  any  single 
event  or  subject. 

Candidates  for  induction  are 
screened  by  a  Chapter  committee  cur¬ 
rently  headed  by  Alan  S.  Emory, 
Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Watertown  (N.Y.)  Daily  Times.  From 
this  committee’s  recommendations 


the  final  selections  are  made  by  the 
Chapter’s  executive  board.  The 
inductions  take  place  each  June  at  the 
Chapter’s  Hall  of  Fame  banquet. 

There  exists  presently  no  building 
or  other  display  place  for  this  HOF  as 
envisioned  for  the  national  HOF  in 
Moss’  letter.  However,  a  complete 
list  of  past  and  new  inductees  appears 
each  year  on  the  printed  HOF  ban¬ 
quet  program.  Thus,  recognition  is 
maintained  for  those  who  have 
become  legends  in  journalism  in  the 
nation’s  capital. 

Walter  Froehlich 

(Froehlich  is  president,  Washington, 
D.C.,  professional  chapter.  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  I^lta 
Chi.) 


S.D.  has  journalism  hall  of  fame 


Lining  the  walls  of  the  corridor  of 
the  Printing  and  Rural  Journalism 
Building  at  South  Dakota  State  Uni¬ 
versity  is  the  South  Dakota  News¬ 
paper  Hall  of  Fame. 

Perhaps  this  isn’t  exactly  what 
Stanley  Moss  (E&P,  Sept.  1)  had  in 
mind  when  he  proposed  a  hall  of  fame 
for  journalists,  but  a  statewide  hall  of 
fame  has  some  advantages. 

Certainly  more  individuals  are  hon¬ 


ATTENTION 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  finalizing 
the  13th  annual  directory  of  prizes, 
awards,  scholarships  and  fellowships 
for  reporters,  editors,  columnists, 
cartoonists  and  photographers. 

To  include  your  organization’s  list¬ 
ing  in  the  1985  edition,  please  send  the 
following  information  to  Editor  & 
Publisher,  11  West  19th  street.  New 
York,  N.Y.,  1001  1 :  Attention 
Michael  Conniff. 

Please  include:  the  name  and 
amount  of  ward;  selection  criteria; 
and  entry  deadline. 

Please  also  include  your  organiza¬ 
tion’s  name,  address,  phone  number 
and  contact  person. 

All  entries  must  be  received  no  later 
than  November  15,  1985. 
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ored.  Also,  those  with  long-term  ties 
to  journalism  in  the  state  are  likely  to 
have  known  many  of  these  honored. 

The  Department  of  Journalism  at 
South  Dakota  State  University 
cooperates  with  the  South  Dakota 
Press  Association  in  selecting  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Hall  of  Fame.  Only 
deceased  journalists  are  eligible,  and 
although  that  may  be  a  questionable 
requirement,  it  probably  was  set  up 


that  way  to  prevent  the  selection  of 
living  influential  individuals. 

A  large  portrait  photo  of  the  person 
selected  is  unveiled  at  Newspaper 
Day  at  South  Dakota  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Family  members  are  present  to 
receive  the  award  posthumously. 

Undoubtedly  other  states  and  uni¬ 
versities  have  similar  halls  of  fame. 

Roger  L.  Van  Ommeren 

(Van  Ommeren  is  associate  professor. 
Dept,  of  Journalism,  South  Dakota 
State  University.) 


FROM  MONTEVIDEO  . . . 

"A  long  night  is  ending  for  Uruguay. 
Dawn  comes  belated,  flawed  and  of  un¬ 
certain  hue,  but  it  is  no  less  welcome . . . 

“In  November,  the  3  million  Uruguyans 
will  elect  their  own  leaders  for  the  first 
time  in  13  years . .  . 

“Whoever  wins . . .  South  America's  grow¬ 
ing  club  of  democratic  leaders  will  boast 
a  new  member  come  next  spring  Seldom 
has  military  rule  been  so  out  of  fashion. " 


— ^William  D.  Montalbano  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Outstanding  in  the 

Los  Angeles  Hmes-Washington  Post  Neivs  Service 
1150  15th  St.  NW,  Washington,  DC  20071 
(202)  334-6173 


wnos  Duying 

Advertisinjtf  Media  in  Houston 


Houston  Chronicle 


Everyone  with  a  product  or  service 
to  sell  buys  advertising  media.  And  they 
are  spending  money  to  get  returns.  To¬ 
day,  careful  analysis  of  media  perfor¬ 
mance  is  prerequisite  to  a  smart  media 
plan.  Knowing  how  radio,  television  and 
newspaper  perform  puts  you  in  control 
of  your  advertising  budget. 

Before  you  invest  your  ad  dollars, 
compare  what  your  money  will  buy  in 
each  media.  Using  Gross  Rating  Points 
(GRPs)  as  an  objective  measure  of  a  me¬ 
dia’s  overall  performance.  The  Chronicle 
is  clearly  the  leader  in  Houston. 

The  following  comparison  shows 
The  Houston  Chronicle  alone  produces 
more  GRPs  than  radio  and  TV  com¬ 
bined.  While  radio  and  television  can 
add  unique  dimensions  to  an  ad  cam¬ 
paign,  The  Chronicle  pulls  the  most 
weight  for  your  ad  dollars. 


In  every  media  buy,  Houston’s 
newspaper  works  hardest  for  your 
money.  Successful  marketing  strategies 
include  The  Chronicle  as  the  primary 
advertising  investment.  Make  it  yours. 

For  a  complete  computer  analysis 
of  your  next  media  buy  or  to  enroll  in 
our  Media  Workshop,  call  The  Houston 
Chronicle  Research  Department  713/ 
220-7403. 


Houston  Chronicle 

Houston’s  primary  advertising  investment 


Source:  1984  Bclclcii  Continuinf(  Market  Study,  Houston  P.M.S..\. 
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A  sticky  question  at  AP 

Associated  Press  statehouse  reporter  reassigned  after  he 
discusses  his  reiigious  views  in  a  magazine  interview 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

The  Associated  Press  reassigned  its 
Montana  statehouse  reporter  after  he 
discussed  his  evangelical  Christian 
religious  views  in  a  magazine 
interview  and  claimed  his  stories  have 
been  “censored”  by  the  wire  service 
because  of  those  views. 

Garry  J.  Moes,  an  AP  reporter 
since  1966,  was  removed  from  his 

“He  hasn’t  suffered  in 
any  way.  He’s  working, 
he’s  making  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  pay. 

There  is  no 
discrimination  at  all,” 
Pendergast  said. 

capitol  beat  Sept.  21,  one  day  after 
rival  wire  service  United  Press 
International  moved  a  story  based  on 
comments  Moes  made  in  the  August 
issue  of  Montana  Christian 
magazine. 

Moes  has  filed  a  grievance  with  the 
Wire  Service  Guild  and  indicated  he 
would  sue  if  the  temporary  reassign¬ 
ment  to  the  AP’s  Helena  news  editing 
desk  is  made  permanent. 

“It  is  a  form  of  censorship,”  said 
one  of  Moes’  attorneys,  John  White- 
head  of  the  Rutherford  Institute,  a 
Manassas,  Va.  based  organization 
which  calls  itself  a  “Christian  civil 
rights  legal  foundation.” 

“This  is  an  organization  that  should 
be  dedicated  to  free  speech  which  has 
censored  someone  for  expressing  free 
speech,”  Whitehead  added. 

In  a  phone  interview  with  E&P, 
Moes  said  he  was  surprised  by  AP's 
actions,  but  that  the  question  of  his 
religious  beliefs  had  been  at  issue 
before. 

“I  knew  there  had  been  some  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  my  religious  views 


and  whether  or  not  they  were  evident 
in  my  copy  (which  were  raised)  by  AP 
and  certain  elements  in  Montana  soci¬ 
ety,”  Moes  said,  declining  to  identify 
his  last  reference. 

Moes,  the  son  of  a  Christian  Re¬ 
formed  Church  minister,  described 
himself  as  a  “dyed-in-the-wool  Cal¬ 
vinist.” 

“1  do  not  consider  myself  a  fun¬ 
damentalist,”  he  added. 

AP  vice  president  and  director  of 
personnel  and  labor  relations,  Tho¬ 
mas  F.  Pendergast  told  E&P  that 
neither  religion  nor  discrimination 
was  the  issue  in  the  reassignment. 

“He  hasn’t  suffered  in  any  way. 
He’s  working,  he’s  making  exactly 
the  same  amount  of  pay.  There  is  no 
discrimination  at  all,”  Pendergast 
said. 

In  a  memo  to  Pendergast,  Helena 
bureau  chief  Hugh  Van  Swearingen 
explained  that  he  reassigned  Moes 
because  the  reporter’s  comments 
“destroy  his  credibility  as  an 
unbiased  news  man”  and  his  “claims 
of  censorship  amount  to  gross 
insubordination  and  denigrate  the 
reputation  of  the  Associated  Press.” 

In  the  interview  with  Montana 
Christian,  Moes  said  he  has  been  cen¬ 
sored  by  AP  “on  several  occasions 

Moes  has  filed  a 
grievance  with  the  Wire 
Service  Guild  and 
indicated  he  would  sue  if 
the  temporary 
reassignment  to  the  AP’s 
Helena  news  editing  desk 
is  made  permanent. 

and  in  each  case  it  was  related  to  my 
religious  interest.” 

The  most  obvious  example,  Moes 
said,  was  when  his  Helena  bureau 
chief  prohibited  him  from  writing 


j  about  abortion  because  his  wife  was 
observed  at  an  anti-abortion  rally. 
The  reporters  who  instead  wrote 
about  the  issue  “all  had  clear  pro- 
choice  preferences,”  he  added. 

Another  time,  when  he  was  work¬ 
ing  in  AP’s  Salt  Lake  City  bureau, 
“the  Mormon  Church  hierar¬ 
chy  .  .  .  pressured  my  bureau  chief  to 
supress  a  number  of  investigative 

‘This  is  an  organization 
that  should  be  dedicated 
to  free  speech  which  has 
censored  someone  for 
expressing  free  speech,” 
Whitehead  added. 

pieces  I  did,”  Moes  said. 

In  a  phone  interview  with  E&P. 
Moes  said  his  stories  were  “severely 
edited  to  the  point  they  only  vaguely 
resembled  what  I  intended.”  Howev¬ 
er,  he  referred  questions  about  the 
nature  of  the  stories  to  his  lawyers. 

Moes’  Montana  attorney,  Doug 
Alexander,  who  also  conducted  the 
magazine  interview,  said  the  reporter 
was  referring  to  stories  about  “evi¬ 
dence”  that  a  part  of  the  Book  of  Mor¬ 
mon,  a  sacred  text  of  the  church,  was 
a  “forgery”  of  church  founder  Joseph 
Smith. 

Mormons  believe  Joseph  Smith 
transcribed  the  book  from  golden 
plates  shown  him  by  an  angel. 

AP’s  Pendergast  said  the  magazine 
interview  was  the  first  he  had  heard  of 
the  alleged  incident.  Pendergast  said 
it  was  under  investigation,  but  that  the 
bureau  chief  at  the  time,  Larry  Kurtz, 
has  since  left  AP,  and  his  location  is 
unknown. 

Much  of  the  magazine  interview 
discussed  how  Moes  —  who  was  the 
only  full-time  reporter  for  a  national 

(Continued  on  page  20) 


The  prosperous  South 

Southern  newspapers  stick  together  in  the  battie  to 
combat  direct  maiVs  threat  to  advertising  revenues 


Southern  newspapers,  their 
publishers  will  tell  you,  face  two  pro¬ 
blems:  one  nice  and  the  other  serious. 

“It’s  nice  to  have  problems  from 
growth,”  incoming  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  presi¬ 
dent  Ruth  Sulzberger  Holmberg  says 
of  the  first  problem. 

Located  in  a  region  benefiting  from 
the  continued  population  migration  to 
the  Sunbelt  and  an  economy  that  out¬ 
paces  the  rest  of  the  country  even  dur¬ 
ing  a  recovery.  Southern  newspapers 
occasionally  find  themselves  running 
to  catch  up  with  their  own  good  for¬ 
tune. 

But  newspapers  are  not  the  only 
medium  that  has  noticed  the  Southern 
market  —  and  that’s  the  other, 
serious,  problem  publishers  face  as 
they  gather  for  SNPA’s  81st  annual 
convention  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  Oct. 
14-17. 

“One  problem  we  do  face  —  and 
it’s  not  just  in  the  Southern  region  — 


is  the  growth  of  preprints,  direct  mail 
and  (shared  mail),”  Tom  J.  Hardin, 
general  manager  of  the  Alexandria 
(La.)  Daily  Town  Talk  said  in  an 
interview. 

“Advo  (Systems  Inc.)  has  made 


“Southern  newspapers 
seem  to  have  a  more 
fraternal  view  of  each  other 
than  any  other  region  I’ve 
seen,”  Eskew  said. 


some  inroads  into  the  Southern 
region,”  he  said. 

“We  hardly  have  a  meeting  in 
which  we  don’t  discuss  the  competi¬ 
tion  from  direct  mail,”  added  SNPA 
executive  director  Reed  Sarratt. 

If  Southern  newspapers  are  not 
alone  in  facing  the  strong  direct  mail 
competition,  they  are  in  the  forefront 


of  efforts  to  fight  back,  many  SNPA 
publishers  say. 

“I  feel  pretty  good  (about  Southern 
newspaper  efforts  to  combat  direct 
mail  competition),”  said  Rhea  T. 
Eskew,  president  of  Multimedia 
Newspaper  Company,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  13  dailies  in  the  SNPA  region. 

“I  don’t  feel  complacent,  but  I 
think  a  publisher  who  works  at  it  can 
overcome  the  threat,”  he  added. 

As  an  example,  Eskew,  chairman 
of  the  SNPA  board  of  directors, 
points  to  Multimedia’s  Greenville, 
S.C.,  papers,  the  News  and  the  Pied¬ 
mont. 

“Before  it  was  too  late,  we 
undertook  in  an  aggressive  way  to 
fight  this  threat  by  offering  anything 
the  advertisers  wanted:  ROP,  pre¬ 
prints,  zip  code  zoning,  or  zoning 
even  down  below  zip  codes  at  the  cen¬ 
sus  tract  level,”  he  said. 

“We  can  offer  advertisers  390,000 


Low-key  publisher  takes  the  SNPA  helm 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

When  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times 
publisher  and  vice  president  Ruth 
Sulzberger  Holmberg  talks  about  her 
upcoming  term  as  president  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  it’s  with  the  same  quiet 
and  self-effacing  manner  she’s  likely 
to  use  discussing  any  of  her  numerous 
educational,  charitable  and  cultural 
activities. 

“SNPA  is  an  old  organization,  of 
course.  Fortunately,  there’s  not  a  lot 
of  damage  one  person  can  do  in  a 
term,’’  Holmberg  said,  laughing 
quietly  in  a  telelphone  interview  from 
Chattanooga. 

“The  organization  has  a  strong 
sense  of  purpose.  1  don’t  intend  to 
rock  it,”  she  added. 

It’s  a  typically  modest  statement 
from  a  woman  who  brings  a  rich  jour¬ 
nalistic  legacy  to  SNPA,  as  well  as  an 
abiding  interest  in  education  and  the 
arts. 

“I  really  have  a  very  boring  vita,” 
she  said,  despite  all  evidence  to  the 
contrary. 

The  granddaughter  of  Adolph  Ochs 


Ruth  Sulzberger  Holmberg 


and  the  sister  of  New  York  Times  pub¬ 
lisher  Arthur  “Punch”  Sulzberger, 
Holmberg  began  her  journalism 
career  at  the  New  York  paper  before 
she  had  yet  graduated  high  school. 

A  1943  graduate  of  Smith  College, 
Holmberg  served  overseas  with  the 


American  Red  Cross  in  England, 
France  and  Germany  during  World 
War  11. 

“It  was  in  the  Red  Cross  that  I  met  a 
man  from  Chattanooga,  married  him 
and  moved  to  Chattanooga.  I’ve  been 
here  since  the  end  of  the  war,”  she 
said. 

Almost  immediately,  Holmberg 
went  to  work  on  the  Chattanooga 
Times.  She  was  a  music,  art  apd  thea¬ 
ter  critic  for  nearly  ten  years,  then 
served  as  director  of  special  services 
and  vice  president. 

Holmberg  was  named  publisher  in 
1964  —  and  soon  underwent  a  baptism 
by  fire. 

In  1966,  the  evening  Chattanooga 
News-Free  Press  moved  to  dissolve 
an  operating  agreement  it  had  had 
with  the  morning  Chattanooga  Times 
since  1942. 

News-Free  Press  owner  Roy 
McDonald  started  a  Sunday  paper  to 
compete  with  the  Sunday  Times  and 
for  a  period  the  Times  published  an 
afternoon  edition. 

“Those  were  some  very  difficult 
years  of  head-to-head  competition,” 
Holmberg  recalled. 
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discrete  addresses,”  Eskew  added. 

Developing  a  TMC  product  has  also 
allowed  the  Daily  Town  Talk  to  hold 
its  own  against  direct  mail  competi¬ 
tion,  general  manager  Hardin  said. 

‘‘We’ve  had  ours  for  about  six 
years  or  so.  It’s  called  the  Review- 
Advertiser,  is  sent  to  non¬ 
subscribers,  and  includes  the  best  of 
the  week’s  local  articles  plus  classi¬ 
fied  and  other  advertising,”  Hardin 
said. 

In  addition,  the  daily  paper  has 
‘‘five  or  six  different  systems  of  zon¬ 
ing  news,”  Hardin  said. 

Journalism  education  has  also  been 
a  prime  concern  of  southern  news¬ 
paper  publishers. 

At  a  SNPA  symposium  held  in 
Atlanta  this  July,  chairman  Eskew 
blasted  journalism  schools  for  pro¬ 
ducing  graduates  who  are  ‘‘under¬ 
motivated,  under-trained  and  gener¬ 
ally  ill-equipped  practitioners  of  the 
arts  of  reporting  and  writing.” 

‘‘What  1  wish  is  that  a  conspiracy 
be  formed  among  publishers  who 
would  agree  to  hire  no  J-school  gradu¬ 
ates  for  two  or  three  years,”  Eskew 
told  a  panel  of  journalism  educators. 
‘‘I  suspect  we  could  get  along  pretty 
well  without  your  graduates  for  a  few 
years,  and  I  suspect  some  higher  stan¬ 
dards  for  running  the  course  might  be 


demanded  as  a  result.” 

Eskew’s  blunt  talk  is  something  of  a 
hallmark  of  SNPA. 

When  editorial  committee  chair¬ 
man  W.E.  Chilton  HI,  chairman  of  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette,  re¬ 
ported  on  a  panel  his  committee  ran, 
he  spared  no  feelings,  criticizing  one 
speaker  for  ‘‘velvet-gloved  criticism” 
and  another  for  being  ‘‘pedagogical 
and,  therefore,  dull.” 


*‘An  SNPA  convention 
used  to  be  considered  a 
most  wonderfui  house 
party,”  incoming  president 
Hoimberg  said. 


Within  the  organization,  however, 
feelings  are  warmer. 

‘‘Southern  newspapers  seem  to 
have  a  more  fraternal  view  of  each 
other  than  any  other  region  I’ve 
seen,”  Eskew  said.  ‘‘We  become 
friends  with  each  other  and  therefore 
are  helpful  to  each  other  through  the 
SNPA.” 

‘‘An  SNPA  convention  used  to  be 
considered  a  most  wonderful  house 
party,”  incoming  president  Holm- 
berg  said. 

Just  as  Southern  newspapering  has 


been  changed  by  the  region’s  growth, 
so  have  SNPA  activities  been 
changed  by  the  organization’s 
growth. 

This  year,  SNPA  added  19  mem¬ 
bers,  including  two  papers  from 
Albany,  N.Y.,  to  boost  their  member¬ 
ship  to  438,  the  largest  since  1981. 

That’s  led  to  increased  work  by 
SNPA’s  six  standing  committees, 
which  traditionally  carry  out  the  bulk 
of  the  organization’s  activities. 

In  1985,  for  example,  SNPA  will 
run  14  seminars  —  aimed  for  the  first 
time  at  ail  newspaper  depailments. 

‘‘From  the  (SNPA)  Foundation’s 
origins  until  now,  all  seminars  have 
been  designed  for  news/editorial  staff 
members.  Next  year,  seminars  will  be 
offered  under  the  headings  ‘‘Manag¬ 
ing  the  Circulation  Department”  and 
‘‘What  is  Good  Promotion?”  Steed 
Rollins,  chairman  for  the  Durham 
(N.C.)  Morning  Herald  and  Sun, 
wrote  in  this  year’s  annual  report. 

And  even  this  year’s  convention 
site  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla.  symbolizes 
the  growth  of  SNPA  and  Southern 
newspapers. 

“In  general  I  see  next  year,  calendar 
1985,  as  being  a  very  good  year  for 
Southern  newspapers.  This  is  still  a 
growing  area  of  the  country,  and  Flor¬ 
ida,  of  course,  is  almost  unreal  the 
way  its  growing,”  Multimedia’s 
Eskew  said. 


By  1976,  the  Times  was  on  the  los¬ 
ing  end  of  the  competition.  Its  ad  lin¬ 
age  began  to  drop  below  its  new  rival. 
Worse,  it  began  to  hemorrhage 
money,  losing  $2.6  million  in  four 
years  from  1976  to  1979,  according  to 
audited  financial  statements  in  a  1980 
Justice  Department  Antitrust 
Division  memo. 

Both  papers  returned  to  joint 
publishing  in  May,  1980,  with  the- 
Times  firing  110  production 
department  employees. 

“It  was  kind  of  swimming  against 
the  stream,”  Hoimberg  said  of  the 
competitive  years.  “Just  as  every¬ 
body  else  was  getting  together,  we 
were  splitting  apart. 

‘‘Editorially  the  papers  are 
independent,  and  very,  very 
diametrically  opposed,  really.  There 
are  not  many  communities  that  have 
two  independent  voices  .  .  .  and 
being  connected  in  business  was  the 
only  way  we  could  continue.” 

Competition  of  another  sort  con¬ 
cerns  Hoimberg  when  she  looks  at  the 
state  of  Southern  papers  today. 

“If  there’s  a  number  one  problem. 
I’d  say  it  is  competition  with  the  shop¬ 
pers,  though  it  isn’t  a  bigger  problem 
(in  the  South)  than  any  other  place. 
The  whole  (shared  mail)  problem  is 
also  big,”  she  said. 


Several  recent  SNPA  conferences 
have  concentrated  on  strategies  to 
fight  direct  and  shared  mail  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau’s  preprint  network 
experiment  is  being  conducted  among 
SNPA  member-newspapers  in  North 
Carolina. 

Hoimberg  identifies  a  broader,  if 


Though  Hoimberg  says 
she  wiii  not  Took  the  boat,” 
there  are  indications  SNPA 
wiii  take  a  higher  prof  He 
under  her  presidency,  says 
executive  director  Reed 
Sarratt. 


more  long-range  problem,  in  simple 
terms:  “America  is  going  out  for 
breakfast.” 

“Lifestyles  are  changing,”  she 
explained.  “And  we  will  have  to  be 
just  as  current  as  we  can  be  and  as 
thorough  as  we  can  be.” 

Though  Hoimberg  says  she  will  not 
“rock  the  boat,”  there  are  indications 
SNPA  will  take  a  higher  profile  under 
her  presidency,  says  executive 
director  Reed  Sarratt. 

“One  of  the  interests  she  has  is  in 


having  SNPA’s  voice  heard,”  Sarratt 
said.  “She  has  said  that  we  have  sort 
of  sat  back  and  had  others  speak  for 
us.” 

“One  thing  that  may  happen  while 
she’s  president  is  that  SNPA  will 
begin  issuing  position  papers  of 
interest  to  newspapers.  That  would 
be  a  change,”  he  said. 

Hoimberg  herself  said  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  necessity  has  become  “bigger 
and  more  serious.” 

“I  remember  when  SNPA  conven¬ 
tions  were  like  wonderful  house  part¬ 
ies,”  she  said.  “I’m  not  saying  they 
were  frivolous,  they  weren’t,  but  they 
changed  like  everything  else.” 

Hoimberg  is  not  the  first  woman  to 
head  up  SNPA  —  Ovetta  Culp  Hobby 
formerly  of  the  Houston  Post  had  that 
honor  —  but  she  has  been  a  leader  in 
many  of  her  activities. 

Two  of  Holmberg’s  civic  concerns 
—  reading  and  education  programs  — 
dovetail  with  her  broader  concerns 
about  newspaper  readership. 

“I'm  involved  with  the  RIF  — 
Reading  is  Fundamental  —  program 
in  Washington,  which  is  doing  very 
good  work,  and  ought  to  be  a  concern 
of  all  of  us  in  this  business,”  she  said. 

Under  the  program,  youths  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  books  they  keep,  with  an 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Capital  dailies’  feud  goes  public 

Washington  Post  publishes  two  part  series  on  Rev.  Moon  church 
and  Moon’s  Washington  Times  responds  with  articles  on  the  Post 


By  James  E.  Roper 

The  Washington  Post  and  the 
Washington  Times,  after  years  of 
comparatively  polite  sparring,  have 
taken  off  the  gloves. 

The  Post  published  two  lengthy 
articles  reporting  that  the  Unification 
church  of  Rev.  Sun  Myung  Moon  had 
transferred  $800  million  into  the 
United  States  in  the  last  nine  years  to 
promote  conservative  causes.  The 
money-losing  Times  is  owned  by 
church  members 

The  Times  responded  with  an 
“open  letter  to  our  readers,”  occupy- 


The  articles  seemingly 
enraged  Times  editor 
Hempstone,  who,  aside 
from  his  front-page  open 
letter,  ran  an  in-house 
promotional 

advertisement  saying  the 
Post  series  “was  more 
than  we  could  stomach.” 


ing  two  columns  on  the  front  page  and 
signed  by  editor-in-chief  Smith 
Hempstone.  He  accused  the  Post  of 
“smear,  innuendo,  guilt-by- 
association,  vilification,  arrogance 
and  intellectual  fatuity.” 

“We  will  not  remain  silent,”  he 
declared,  “About  which  more  next 
week,  when  we  will  examine  fear  and 
loathing  in  the  newsroom  of  the  Post, 
which,  like  all  bullies,  is  better  at 
handing  it  out  than  at  taking  it.” 

Assorted  spokepeople  and  staffers 
at  the  Post  have  refused  to  comment 
on  any  aspect  of  the  public  feud  with 
the  Times. 

Post  sniping  at  the  Times  and  its 
ownership  by  members  of  the 
Unification  church  began  even  before 
the  Times  started  publishing  2 'A  years 
ago,  and  has  continued.  Often  in  lan¬ 
guage  of  dead-pan  snideness.  The 
Times,  too,  has  done  its  share  of 
needling  the  opposition  and  seemed 
to  relish  the  exercise. 

The  two  latest  Post  articles,  howev¬ 
er,  got  rougher.  Each  started  on  page 
one  and  continued  inside  with  a  page 


of  text  and  graphics. 

Much  of  the  information  was 
attributed  to  the  former  chief  of 
Unification  church  public  relations  in 
Japan.  He  had  been  fired  for  his 
editorship  of  a  church  paper  in  Tokyo. 
The  articles  also  examined 
Unification  church  financial  support 
for  conservative  causes  in  the  United 
States.  One  article  bore  the  joint  by¬ 
line  of  two  Post  staff  writers  —  John 
Burgess  and  Michael  Isikoff  and  one 
was  signed  by  Isikoff  alone. 

The  articles  seemingly  enraged 
Times  editor  Hempstone,  who,  aside 
from  his  front-page  open  letter,  ran  an 
in-house  promotional  advertisement 
saying  the  Post  series  “was  more  than 
we  could  stomach.” 

“We’ve  decided  to  take  off  the  kid 
gloves  an  find  out  how  the  Post 
operates  ...  to  look  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  dealings  and  internal  politics  of 
the  Post,”  the  ad  declared. 

The  following  Monday,  Sept.  24, 
the  Times  started  its  series  under  a 
standing  caption  “Inside  the  Post,” 
illustrated  with  the  profile  of  a  shark 
with  its  jaws  open. 

The  first  article  recounted  that  the 
Post,  while  vigorously  deploring  the 
use  of  dioxen  —  Agent  Orange  —  in 
the  United  States,  was  40%  owner  of  a 
Canadian  Paper  Company,  Bowater 
Mersey,  which  was  using  a  diluted 
version  of  the  chemical  to  kill 
unwanted  hardwood  trees  despite 
protests  from  Canadian  environmen¬ 
talists. 

The  second  article  focused  on  the 
Post’s  stories  about  the  president  of 
Mobil  Oil  —  stories  that  led  to  libel 
disputes  still  in  the  courts  —  and  bore 
the  headline,  “How  ‘Hardballers’  at 
the  Post  throw  curves  to  get  a  ‘Big 
Story’.” 

The  account  contended  that  a  free¬ 
lance  writer  who  went  to  the  Post  with 
the  idea  for  the  story  was  lured  into 
revealing  his  sources  in  the 
expectation  of  getting  a  job  with  the 
Post,  them  was  dumped  while  Post 
writers  took  over. 

As  a  same  day  filler,  the  Times 
started  a  series  of  three  excerpts  — 
the  first  ran  a  full  page  of  text  and 
graphics  —  from  articles  in  Rolling 
Stone  magazine  criticizing  the  book 


“Wired”  about  the  late  John  Belushi 
and  written  by  Post  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  Bob  Woodward.  The 
excerpts  from  Rolling  Stone  quoted 
celebrities  as  calling  Woodward  a 
“ghoul”  and  his  book  “trash”  or 
“sordid.” 

Other  articles  attacked  Post  cover¬ 
age  of  Central  America;  told  how  the 
Post  gave  a  rave  review  to  a  restau¬ 
rant  at  a  time  it  was  owned  partly  by 
Post  executive  editor  Benjamin  Brad- 
lee  and  his  wife  Sally  Quinn;  and  re¬ 
counted  the  Post’s  returning  a  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize  after  the  discovery  that  its 
reporter,  Janet  Cooke,  had  faked  a 
story  about  a  child  drug  addict. 

In  a  satire  of  Post  style,  the  Times 
announced  with  a  front-page  display 
that  an  associate  of  Moon  had  pur¬ 
chased  a  “minority  interest”  in  the 
Post. 

The  associate.  Bo  Hi  Pak,  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  although  some 
people  would  now  assert  that  the  Post 
was  a  “Moonie”  newspaper,  he 
would  not  ask  for  Bradlee  to  resign. 

Said  Pak:  “While  we  know  that  the 
Post  has  many  faults,  Washington 
needs  a  second  newspaper,  and  we 
have  every  confidence  the  Post  will 
one  day  provide  a  strong  alternative 
voice  to  the  Times.” 

Hempstone  didn’t  hesitate  to  get 
personal  in  his  open  letter  that  was  the 
opening  shot  in  the  Times’  campaign 


Hempstone  said  it  was 
no  coincidence  that  the 
Post’s  “torrent  of  ink’’ 
came  during  a  Times 
circuiation  drive  and  at 
the  start  of  the  fali 
advertising  season. 


against  the  Post. 

“Does  anyone  seriously  believe 
that  the  Post’s  barrage  of  smear, 
innuendo  and  guilt-by-association  is 
really  aimed  at  the  Unification 
church,  a  small  religious  group  that  by 
the  Post’s  own  estimates  has  a 
membership  in  the  United  States  of 
between  2,000  and  40,000  Amer- 
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icans?”  Hempstone  wrote  in  his  open 
letter. 

“The  Post  in  religious  matters  sim¬ 
ply  is  not  that  strong.  The  real  target 
of  this  almost  unprecedented  cam¬ 
paign  of  vilification  is  not  the  Rev. 
Moon  but  the  Washington  Times, 
which  is  challenging  the  Post’s  hege¬ 
mony  over  the  minds  and  wallets  of 
Washingtonians. 

“Katharine  Graham  (chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Post)  as  the  communi¬ 
ty  of  this  city  has  reason  to  know,  is 
interested  in  profits,  not  prophets. 

“While  it  is  true  that  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Times  is  financed  by  taxpaying 
businesses  owned  by  members  of  the 
Unification  church  here  and  else¬ 
where,  those  who  cling  to  the  canard 
that  this  newspaper  is  editorially  con¬ 
trolled  by  that  church  do  so  for  their 
own  reasons,  and  with  a  total  dis¬ 
regard  for  the  truth.  We  have  written 
guarantees  from  the  owners  as  to  the 
independence  of  the  news  and  edito¬ 
rial  department  of  the  Times.” 

Hempstone  said  that  in  Vh  years 
with  the  Times,  he  had  met  Moon  four 
times,  all  on  social  occasions  when  no 
business  was  discussed,  and  had  met 
only  once  with  Moon’s  chief  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  United  States  and  had 
had  no  telephone  conversations  with 
them. 

Jibed  Hempstone:  “Can  Ben  Brad- 
lee  or  Meg  (jreenfield  (editor  of  the 
Post  editorial  page)  say  as  much  about 
their  relations  with  Katherine  Gra¬ 
ham  or  her  son,  Donald? 

Donald  Graham  is  Post  publisher. 

Hempstone,  who  was  an 
executive  with  the  now-defunct 


Washington  Evening  Star,  ridiculed  a 
point  of  Post  reporter  IsikotT  that  a 
church  afflitate,  CAUSA 
International,  had  given  $5()0,0(X)  to 
call  a  conservative  lobbying  group  to 
pay  for  television  commercials  and 
mailings  promoting  legislation  to  cut 
off  the  importation  of  “slave  labor” 
goods  from  communist  countries, 
block  high  technology  transfers  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  support 
development  of  antisatellite 
weapons.” 

Wrote  Hempstone:  “And  what,  in 
heavens  name,  is  the  matter  with 
that?  Although  the  Washington  Times 
has  no  links  to  either  CALL  or 
CAUSA  International,  we  applaud  all 
three  goals.” 

On  the  point  that  the  church  had 
transferred  $800  million  from  Japan  to 
the  United  States  in  nine  years, 
Hempstone  said  that  if  this  were  true 

—  and  he  did  not  know  whether  it  was 

—  it  at  least  helped  with  the  balance  of 
payments  problems  and  there  was 
nothing  illegal  about  the  transfers 
“although  the  Post  did  its  best  to 
suggest  they  were  irregular.” 

“Mr.  Isikoff  further  revealed, 
through  a  haze  of  incoherence  and 
intellectual  fatuity  that  much  of  this 
money  was  earned  through  the  sale  of 
church  members  of  ‘marble  vases, 
minature  treasure  pagodas  and  other 
religious  icons.  ’  I  fail  to  see  how  this  is 
any  more  reprehensible  than,  say,  the 
fact  that  the  fortune  of  Eugene  Meyer, 
Katharine  Graham’s  father,  who  pur¬ 
chased  the  Post  in  1933,  was  in  part 
based  on  cornering  the  market  on 
aniline  dyes  used  by  the  U.S.  Navy  in 
its  uniforms  duing  World  War  I.” 

Hempstone  said  it  was  no  coinci¬ 
dence  that  the  Post’s  “torrent  of  ink” 
came  during  a  Times  circulation  drive 
and  at  the  start  of  the  fall  advertising 
season. 

“If  the  readers  and  merchants  of 
the  Washington  area  let  the  Post  get 
away  with  this,”  Hempstone  wrote. 
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“they  may  have  ample  time  to  regret 
it,  as  they  did  during  that  bleak  period 
from  August  of  1981 ,  when  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  folded,  until  May  of  1982 
when  the  Washington  Times  began 
publication. 

“We  at  the  Washington  Times  — 
and  our  owners — are  determined  that 
never  again  will  this  city  face  the  arro¬ 
gance  and  arbitrarilly  raised  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  imposed  by  the  post  during 
this  nine-month  monopoly  period. 

“If  the  owners  and  editors  of  the 
Post  were  honest  with  themselves  and 
with  the  public,  they  would  admit  that 
they  oppose  the  Washington  Times 
because  it  is  owned  by  a  group  headed 
by  an  Oriental,  edited  by  conserva¬ 
tives  and  devoted  to  breaking  their 
monopoly  over  the  area’s  advertising 
dollar  of  which  they,  in  their  greed, 
want  100%. 


Circulation  drops  as 

USA  Today’s  circulation  dropped 
about  5%  as  a  result  of  Gannett  Co.’s 
decision  to  raise  the  newstand  price 
from  250  to  350  on  August  27. 

Gannett  issued  a  release  stating  its 
report  filed  on  October  1  with  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  showed  Today’s 
daily  net  paid  circulation  at  1 ,247,079. 

In  the  publisher’s  statement  cover¬ 
ing  the  quarter  from  January  through 
March,  1984,  Gannett  showed  USA 
Today’s  circulation  at  1,332,974. 
That’s  the  circulation  figure  which 
Gannett  used  in  its  recent  pro¬ 
motional  campaign  announcing  that 
USA  Today  is  the  nation’s  third  larg¬ 
est  daily  newspaper  and  “closing  in 


Today  hikes  price 

on  number  2,”  the  New  York  Daily 
News. 

Lee  Guittar,  president  of  Today, 
said  the  newspaper’s  sales  were 
already  off  slightly  during  the  summer 
slump  when  the  price  hike  took  effect. 
He  added  the  company  felt  the 
circulation  drop  from  the  40%  price 
increase  was  “modest”  considering 
that  it  also  required  customers  to  “fid¬ 
dle  with  two  coins  instead  of  one.” 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  Gannett  chair¬ 
man  and  president,  said  the  circula¬ 
tion  figures  following  the  price 
increase  demonstrate  “strong  reader 
loyalty  to  USA  Today  and  add  to  our 
confidence  about  the  newspaper's 
long  term  potential.” _ 
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Nit-picking  the  press 

Presidential  candidates’  camps  reject  more  than  1 00  journalists 
as  debate  questioners  before  barely  agreeing  on  just  four 


By  M.K.  Guzda 

A  behind-the-scenes  controversy 
has  emerged  from  last  week’s  pre¬ 
sidential  debate,  with  harsh  criticism 
for  the  candidates  whom  journalists 
say  abused  the  process  of  selecting 
panelists. 

Because  the  Democrats  and  Re¬ 
publicans  together  declined  more 
than  100  different  journalists  before 
barely  agreeing  on  four  to  serve  as  the 
panel,  the  press  is  questioning  the  nit¬ 
picking  tactics  each  camp  employed. 

Jim  Wieghart,  political  correspon¬ 
dent  for  Scripps-Howard  and  the  sole 
panelist  the  two  camps  agreed  upon 
without  a  second  thought,  summed  up 
the  press  corps’  sentiment:  “The 
process  was  abused  by  the  candi¬ 
dates.’’ 

That  process,  conducted  by  the 
National  League  of  Women  Voters, 

An  ideal  debate, 
journalists  said,  would 
involve  the  two 
candidates  and  one 
moderator  —  not  a  panel 
of  ‘chosen’  participants. 

originally  offered  to  the  candidates  a 
list  of  12  political  journalists  with  sig¬ 
nificant  experience. 

When  the  lists  were  returned  and 
only  Wieghart’s  name  had  been 
accepted,  more  nominations  were 
submitted.  By  the  time  both  sides 
finished  rejecting  potential  panelists, 
112  names  had  been  exhausted. 

According  to  NLWV  president 
Dorothy  Ridings,  everyone  on  the  list 
was  an  “honorable,  forthright,  decent 
journalist.’’ 

Fred  Barnes  of  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
who  had  been  rejected  initially  with 
third  panelist  Diane  Sawyer  of  CBS- 
tv,  called  the  selection  process 
unnecessary. 

“They’re  going  to  get  pretty  much 
the  same  questions  from  most  jour¬ 
nalists  they  could  have  picked,’’ 
Barnes  said,  explaining  that  the  three 
panelists  agreed  the  night  before  the 
debate  which  issues  would  be 
addressed.  “Maybe  they  thought 


they  would  get  someone  sympathetic 
to  their  side.’’ 

It’s  this  unspoken  thought-process 
of  the  politicians  that  the  nation’s  best 
political  writers  cannot  be  pro¬ 
fessionally  unbiased  on  national 
television,  that  has  some  newspapers 
barring  their  writers  from  participat¬ 
ing  in  further  forensic  events. 

According  to  an  Oct.  10  article  in 
the  New  York  Times,  the  paper  will 
not  be  participating  in  further 
debates. 

“While  the  New  York  Times  has 
not  barred  its  correspondents  from 
being  considered,  the  Washington 
editor.  Bill  Kovach,  said  yesterday 
that  the  Times  would  not  participate 
so  long  as  the  selection  process 
allowed  the  candidates  to  decide 
which  journalists  would  be  asked  to 
serve  as  questioners.’’ 

Times  reporter  Gerald  Boyd 
declined  filling  the  role  as  fourth  pan¬ 
elist  when  he  learned  of  the  over¬ 
worked  selection  process. 

Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 
columnist  Charles  McDowell  said  he 
too  refused  the  league’s  offer, 
because  he  had  written  a  number  of 
columns  saying  journalists  should  not 
be  a  part  of  the  debate  process. 

At  the  Washington  Post  and  CBS 
News,  a  decision  of  non-participation 
has  been  instituted  as  well. 

“The  Washington  Post  has  decided 
to  bar  its  reporters  covering  the  cam- 
paigns  from  appearing  in  the 
debates,”  Tuesday’s  editorial  stated, 
alluding  that,  possibly,  other  news 
services  might  want  to  boycott  the 
controversial  debate  process. 

“But  others  feel  differently,  and, 
given  the  controversy,  it  is  only  fair  to 
record  that  we  think  the  panelists  in 
Louisville  performed  their  duties  pro¬ 
fessionally  and  fairly. 

“The  dispute  over  ‘blackballing’ 
journalists  seems  to  be  more  a  matter 
of  misunderstanding  than  of  any 
blameworthy  conduct  by  anyone,  but 
it  will  have  served  a  useful  purpose  if 
it  turns  out  to  signal  the  end  of 
involvement  by  journalists  in  the 
debate  process.” 

An  ideal  debate,  journalists  said, 
would  involve  the  two  candidates  and 
one  moderator  —  not  a  panel  of  ‘cho¬ 
sen’  participants. 


“A  moderator  and  two  candidates 
would  have  worked  much  better,” 
Barnes  opined.  “That  would  have 
been  more  lively  and  more  reveal¬ 
ing.” 

“My  number  one  choice  would  not 
have  panelists,’’  Wieghart  said, 
explaining  that  NLWV  president  Rid¬ 
ings  met  refusal  from  the  candidates 
when  she  originally  suggested  that 
format.  “The  procedure  was  a  bad 
one.” 

Wieghart  speculated  that  President 
Reagan’s  aides  underestimated 
Reagan’s  forensic  abilities  and 
wanted  to  shield  him  from  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  hopeful  with  a  panel  of 
questioners. 

“They’ve  seen  Mondale  go  after 
Gary  Hart.  Maybe  they  wanted  to 
protect  him,”  Weighart  said. 

However,  both  Barnes  and 
Wieghart  said  the  debate  as  con- 


By  the  time  both  sides 
finished  rejecting 
potential  panelists,  112 
names  had  been 
exhausted. 

ducted  was  “better  than  no  debate  at 
all”  and  fared  well  despite  the  selec¬ 
tion  controversy. 

“It  was  very  highly  structured,” 
Barnes  said,  “but  it  worked  better 
than  1  thought.  1  thought  it  went  fine. 
We  covered  most  of  the  areas  any¬ 
way.” 

“The  format  worked  reasonably 
well,  but  was  terribly  structured.” 
Wieghart  echoed.  “It  was  better  than 
nothing,  although  imperfect.” 

League  officials  and  representa¬ 
tives  from  both  camps  met  after  the 
first  debate  to  re-evaluate  the  selec¬ 
tion  process,  a  leauge  spokesperson 
said.  A  change  will  be  instituted 
before  the  Kansas  City  debate  that 
may  reduce  the  liberal  veto  power  the 
candidates  have  now.  Further 
changes  may  convert  the  selection 
process  to  something  more  closer  to 
jury  selection,  where  lawyers  are  res¬ 
tricted  by  a  limited  number  of  chal¬ 
lenges. 
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Newspapers  get  high  co-op  advertising  grades 


By  Andrew  Radoif 

Respondents  to  a  survey  on  co-op 
advertising  overwhelmingly  selected 
newspapers  as  giving  the  best  results 
for  their  programs. 

The  survey,  conducted  by  Crim- 
mins  Co-op  Marketing,  sent  out  1 ,000 
questionnaires  to  companies  selected 
at  random  from  the  Standard 
Directory  of  Advertisers.  The  survey 
received  201  replies,  all  from  compan¬ 
ies  stating  they  have  a  co-op  plan. 

The  results  showed  76%  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  stating  their  newspaper  co¬ 
op  program  gave  them  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  The  nearest  competitor  was 
television  with  only  11%  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  saying  that  medium  was 
best.  Catalogs  and  circulars  were  at 
9%,  while  radio  and  magazines  were 
each  rated  as  best  by  only  2%  of  the 
respondents. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  said  co-op  is  “vital”  to  their 
sales  efforts  and  57%  of  respondents 
said  co-op  is  “very  important.” 

In  terms  of  “bottom  lines  results, 
the  Crimmins  survey  said  16%  of  re¬ 
spondents  called  co-op  programs 
“very  effective”  and  another  64% 
called  them  “effective.” 

The  survey  found  that  60%  of  re¬ 
spondents  send  their  co-op  programs 
to  media  on  request.  However,  only 
45%  said  the  media  have  been  “help¬ 
ful”  to  them  in  planning  their  co-op 
programs. 

But,  of  those  who  found  the  media 


The  results  showed 
76%  of  the  respondents 
stating  their  newspaper 
co-op  program  gave 
them  the  best  results. 


helpful,  newspapers  again  came  out 
way  ahead  as  the  medium  giving  the 
best  service. 

“Newspapers  were  by  far  most  fre¬ 
quently  cited  as  being  helpful,”  the 
study  stated,  saying  responses  “fol¬ 
lowed  the  answers”  to  the  earlier 
question  finding  76%  rated  newspap¬ 
ers  giving  the  best  co-op  results. 

Newspapers  jvere  also  “a  hands 
down  winner”  in  getting  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  co-op  expenditures. 
Again,  the  responses  followed  the 
pattern  set  in  rating  which  medium 
gave  the  best  results,  the  survey  said. 

“Most  catalogs  and  circulars  are 
distributed  with  newspapers  as  free 


standing  inserts,  so  the  percentage  of 
total  expenditures  spent  on  newspap¬ 
ers  is  even  greater  when  this  category 
is  taken  into  account,”  Crimmins 
stated. 

The  survey  also  found,  however, 
that  “broadcast  media,  especially  tv, 
are  slowly  gaining  in  favor  with 
retailers.” 

The  trend  is  for  greater 
expenditures  on  co-op  advertising, 
Crimmins  said,  with  87%  of  respon¬ 
dents  saying  they  would  spend  more 
on  co-op  this  year  than  in  1983.  Only 
2%  said  the  amount  they  spend  this 
year  would  drop,  while  the  remainder 
said  the  spending  level  remained  the 
same. 

The  survey  said  most  co-op  plans 
were  “geared  to  either  dollar  purch¬ 
ases  or  per  case  allowances,”  but  12% 
of  the  respondents  said  they  operate 
“on  an  open  ended  plan  which  per¬ 
mits  the  retailer  as  much  advertising 
as  he  wishes  as  long  as  he  pays  his 
proportionate  share.” 

The  survey  continued  that  retailers 
“are  generally  free  to  choose 
advertising  goals,  while  manufactur¬ 
ers  seem  to  be  seeking  ways  to  assert 
greater  control.” 

Eighty-seven  percent  of  respon¬ 
dents  said  they  tailor  their  co-op  plans 
to  the  company’s  marketing  goals. 
Another  10%  cited  “dealer  demands” 
as  the  single  most  important 
influence,  Crimmins  said. 

Most  respondents  also  said  they 
want  more  small  retailers  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  their  co-op  programs.  The 
exceptions  to  this,  Crimmins  noted, 
were  mainly  in  the  travel  industry. 

In  asking  what  percentage  of  the 
co-op  allowances  that  retailers  earn  is 
actually  spent,  the  survey  found  that 
“the  median  figure  cited  was  52%. ”  It 
said  that  the  percentage  “actually 
spent  by  retailers”  ranged  from  10%- 
15%  to  the  full  amount. 

However,  Crimmins  also  found 
that  15%  of  the  respondents  “replied 
‘No’  ”  to  whether  they  want  their  full 
co-op  allowances  spend,  “despite  the 
fact  that  the  great  majority  of  respon¬ 
dents  welcomed  participation  by 
small  retailers.” 

The  major  problem  with  co-op  cited 
by  respondents,  according  to  the  sur¬ 
vey,  is  “getting  dealers  to  understand 
the  program  and  use  the  money.  The 
amount  of  money  that  goes  unclaimed 
in  co-op  advertising  program  is  sig¬ 
nificant.” 

The  most  frequently  cited  “specific 
problems”  were:  rates,  performance 


and  documentation,  25%;  overbilling 
by  stores  15%;  inexperienced  retailers, 
12%;  abuse  by  department  stores  and 
major  chains,  11%;  unused  accruals, 
8%;  and  paperwork,  5%. 

Other  frequently  cited  problems, 
but  all  under  the  5%  range,  were  over¬ 
complications,  deductions  from 
invoice,  inexperienced  salesmen, 
control  of  placement,  distributor/ 
retailer  abuse,  use  by  wrong  retailer, 
cost  of  the  program,  and  measuring 
effects. 

The  survey  also  found  that  respon¬ 
dents  “in  general”  lacked  a  “cohe- 


The  trend  is  for  greater 
expenditures  on  co-op 
advertising,  Crimmins 
said,  with  87%  of 
respondents  saying  they 
would  spend  more  on 
co-op  this  year  than  in 
1983. 


sive  educational  effort”  for  training 
their  sales  forces  in  the  benefits  of 
their  co-op  plans.  Yet,  the  survey  also 
found  that  most  respondents  rely  on 
their  sales  forces  to  educate  retailers 
about  co-op. 

“The  sales  staff  is  not  a  reliable 
vehicle  to  educate  retail  dealers,  since 
sales  representatives  are  not  likely  to 
express  attitudes  different  from  those 
held  by  the  retailer,”  the  survey- 
stated. 

Crimmins  found  that  “58%  of  the 
respondents  have  never  done  a  full- 
scale  analysis  of  their  co-op  pro¬ 
grams.” 

The  types  of  businesses  repre¬ 
sented  among  the  201  respondents 
were:  consumer  durables,  27%,  con¬ 
sumer  expendables,  15%;  wearing 
apparel,  8%;  alcohol,  8%;  and  food 
and  non-alcoholic  beverages.  8%. 

Respondents  were  also  drawn  from 
motor  vehicles  and  accessories, 
travel,  footwear,  photographic  equip¬ 
ment.  watches  and  building  materials. 

Companies  that  responded 
included  Ford,  Upjohn,  Timex, 
Omega,  Continental  Airlines,  Cham¬ 
pion  Spark  Plugs,  Nike,  Oscar  Mayer, 
Sero  Shirtmakers,  Kellog,  Murjani, 
Lee  Jeans,  Lever  Bros.,  U.S.  Air, 
General  Tire,  Canon  USA,  Mercury 
Marine,  Eastman  Kodak,  Levi 
Straus,  Celotex,  State  Farm 
Insurance,  Nationwide  Insurance, 
Borden,  Genesco  and  Valvoline  Oil. 
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Covering  the  campaign 

Reporters  covering  the  Presidential  candidates  have  run  into 
a  host  of  problems  in  connection  with  travel,  access,  etc. 


By  James  Roper 

Each  of  the  presidential  and  vice 
presidential  candidates  on  the  major 
party  tickets  has  ruffled  journalists 
about  arrangements  for  covering  this 
year's  campaign. 

Even  the  White  House, 
experienced  at  handling  a  horde  of 
traveling  reporters,  ran  into  trouble. 
When  the  campaign  quickened 
around  Labor  Day,  President 
Reagan,  contrary  to  his  previous 
behavior  at  his  airport  arrivals, 
wanted  to  shake  hands  with  voters 
waiting  behind  restraining  ropes  — 
and  the  Reagan  press  office  decreed 
that  only  a  five-man  news  pool  could 
accompany  the  president  to  the 
ropes. 

The  Republican 
candidate’s  press  staff  also 
drew  criticism  for  excluding 
radio  correspondents  or 
technicians  from  the  press 
pool  with  the  President  on 
Air  Force  One. 

The  pool  was  to  consist  of  two  still 
photographers,  one  tv  cameraman, 
one  soundman  and  one  tv  correspon¬ 
dent,  more  suited  to  covering  a  “pic¬ 
ture  opportunity”  than  an  exchange 
of  views  with  the  electorate. 

Executives  of  the  Associated  Press 
and  United  Press  International  jointly 
descended  on  White  House  press 
spokesman  Larry  Speaks  and,  after 
an  hour  of  discussion,  received  his 
agreement,  that  reporters  for  AP  and 
UPl  would  be  added  permanently  to 
each  pool  covering  the  President  at 
the  ropes,  just  as  they  are  members  of 
other  White  House  pools. 

The  Republican  candidate's  press 
staff  also  drew  criticism  for  excluding 
radio  correspondents  of  technicians 
from  the  press  pool  with  the  President 
on  Air  Force  One.  On  behalf  of  radio 
networks,  AP  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  James  Limbach  wrote  to  the  White 
House,  “The  reason  for  the  exclusion 
of  radio  from  these  pools  defies  log¬ 
ic." 

Otherwise,  normal  arrangements 
for  covering  the  president  on  the  road 


have  been  extended  to  the  campaign 
trail.  An  1 1 -person  pool  rides  on  Air 
Force  One,  while  other  newsmen  ride 
in  a  chartered  aircraft. 

Walter  Mondale  has  a  similar 
arrangement,  with  40  newsmen  on  his 
plane  and  other  journalists  on  an 
accompanying  aircraft,  often  called 
the  “zoo  plane.”  His  press  staff  got 
into  conflict  over  radio  coverage.  The 
news  pool  on  the  Mondale  plane 
includes  two  seats  for  radio  corre¬ 
spondents,  to  be  shared  by  reporters 
for  AP  Radio  Network,  UPI  Audio, 
RKO  Radio  and  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System. 

Mutual's  vice  president  for  news, 
Ron  Nessen,  protested  to  the  Mon¬ 
dale  camp  that  his  reporter  got  on  the 
Mondale  plane  only  every  other  day 

—  and  rode  the  “zoo  plane”  the  other 
days. 

He  argued  that  AP  Radio  and  UPl 
Radio  were  represented  otherwise  by 
the  AP  and  UPI  print  reporters,  and 
that  Mutual  should  be  on  the  Mondale 
plane  all  the  time.  He  said  he  was 
consulting  Mutual's  lawyers  about 

gaining  “reasonable  access”  to  the 
news. 

Dayton  Duncan,  deputy  press  sec¬ 
retary  for  Mondale,  stuck  to  the  plan 
of  having  Mutual  and  RKO  reporters 
alternate  with  the  AP  and  UPl  audio 
reporters.  He  says  this  “works  fine.” 

“We  consulted  our  own  lawyers 
and  don't  think  Mutual  has  a  legal 
case,”  he  says.  “1  asked  Nessen  how 
many  radio  reporters  he  put  on  the 
presidential  plane  when  he  was  press 
secretary  to  President  Nixon,  and  he 
didn't  like  that  a  bit.” 

Republican  vice  presidential 
candidate  George  Bush  has  taken  the 
sternest  steps  against  newsmen, 
excluding  them  entirely  from  his  own 
plane.  His  press  office  explains  that 
he  wants  to  have  the  ability  to  confer 
in  private  with  his  staff. 

Reporters  feel  they  have  been 
“thrown  off”  his  plane  unnecessarily 
because  all  the  large  aircraft  used  by 
the  major  candidates  are  —  or  can  be 

—  configured  to  provide  private  com¬ 
partments  for  staff  meetings  beyond 
the  sight  or  hearing  of  reporters. 

Bush  press  spokesmen  argue  that 


they  have  not  “thrown  off'  anybody 
because  the  press  never  was  on  the 
Bush  plane  after  the  nominating  con¬ 
ventions. 

The  Bush  camp,  they  say.  found 
that  the  press  contingent  wanting  to 
follow  Bush  was  large  enough  to  jus¬ 
tify  use  of  an  accompanying  chartered 
plane  holding  all  the  newsmen. 

When  Bush  campaigned  in  1980, 
the  smaller  press  group  traveled  on 
his  plane.  Now  there  is  more  interest 
in  the  vice  pesidentiai  candidates 
because  of  the  nomination  of  Geral¬ 
dine  Ferraro  as  the  Democratic  vice 
presidential  runner. 

Republican  vice 
presidential  candidate 
George  Bush  has  taken  the 
sternest  steps  against 
newsmen,  exciuding  them 
entirely  from  his  own  plane. 

Bush,  it  must  be  noted,  also  is 
carrying  on  a  low-key  campaign 
designed  to  avoid  taking  any  of  the 
spotlight  from  the  Repunlicans’  ace 
vote-getter,  Reagan. 

Ferraro  at  one  time  tried  to  follow 
Bush's  tactics  of  keeping  the  press  off 
her  plane  while  providing  a  separate 
aircraft  for  all  the  press.  When  one 
woman  reporter  proclaimed  that  she 
would  insist  on  sitting  on  the  Ferraro 
'  craft  and  would  not  ride  the  chartered 
plane,  Ferraro  is  reported  to  have 
cracked, “I  hope  she  has  a  credit  card 
for  Greyhound  (bus).” 

Eventually,  however,  she  relented 
so  now  a  pool  travels  on  her  plane  and 
extra  newsmen  go  on  a  second  plane. 

Newsmen  following  the  candidates 
pay  their  own  way,  and  the  cost  is 
significant.  The  expense  of  a  char¬ 
tered  plane  is  divided  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  riding  it,  usually  about  150^  of 
first  class  fare. 

In  addition,  newsmen  pay 
incidental  costs.  A  reporter 
accompanying  Reagan  on  a  recent 
swing  through  Austin,  Texas,  Atlan¬ 
ta,  Ga.,  and  Newark,  N.J.,  was  billed 
$740  for  air  fare,  $69  for  ground  trans¬ 
portation,  and  $  192  for  his  share  of  the 
cost  of  setting  up  press  filing  facilities 
in  the  three  cities. 
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ANPA  criticizes  new  third  ciass  maii  rates 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  has  sent  a  brief  to  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  stating  the  association’s  objec¬ 
tions  to  third  class  mail  rates  recom- 
ended  by  the  Postal  Rate  Commis¬ 
sion. 

ANPA  also  stated  that  the  “con¬ 
duct  of  the  Postmaster  General 
involving  possible  conflict  of 
interest”  raises  “questions”  about 
the  final  PRC  third  class  recom¬ 
mendations. 

The  association  noted  that  Con¬ 
gress,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics 
are  investigating  the  matter  and  stated 
“the  results  of  those  investigations 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  final 
disposition”  of  the  PRC’s  rate  hear¬ 
ings. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  in  a  recent 
article  revealed  that  the  Postmaster 
General,  William  F.  Bolger,  began 
negotiating  in  May  with  the  Direct 
Marketing  Association  to  become  its 
president.  The  DMA  counts  many 
third  class  mailers  among  its  mem¬ 
bers,  including  John  Blair  &  Co., 
which  acquired  one  of  the  nation’s 
leading  shared  mailers,  Advo  Sys¬ 
tems,  last  year. 

Bolger  denied  any  conflict  of 
interest  and  said  that  while  he  was 
negotiating  with  DMA  he  removed 
himself  from  any  discussions  of  rates 
by  the  board  of  governors  or  Postal 
Service  executives.  However,  Bolger 
removed  his  name  from  consideration 
for  the  DMA  post  shortly  after  the 
Journal  article  appeared. 


In  its  brief,  ANPA  reiterated  its 
position  that  “a  one-time  change  in 
the  alignment  of  first  and  third  class 
rates  to  restore  fairness  and  balance 
to  all  postal  rates.” 

ANPA  wants  third  class  mail  rates 
to  be  restructured  so  that  each  piece 
of  third  class  mail  to  be  charged  both 
according  to  its  weight  and  by  the 
piece.  The  ANPA  proposal  would  do 
away  with  the  “weight  break”  that 
sets  the  upper  limit  at  which  third 
class  mail  is  charged  according  to  the 
minimum  per  piece  rate  instead  of  by 
weight. 

The  PRC  recommended  a  minimum 
per  piece  rate  of  8.30  for  third  class 
bulk  mail  weighing  up  to  3.5  ounces 
each  that  is  presorted  by  carrier  route. 
Third  class  bulk  mail,  presorted  by 
carrier  route,  which  weighs  more  per 
piece  than  3.5  ounces  would  be 
charged  at  the  rate  of  380  per  pound. 

ANPA  proposed  that  all  third  class 
mail  presorted  by  carrier  route  be 
charged  6.90  per  piece  plus  390  per 
pound. 

The  Postal  Service’s  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  will  meet  this  week  to  begin 
considering  the  PRC’s  rate  recom¬ 
mendations. 

The  outlook  among  both  ANPA 
officials  and  officals  of  the  Third  Class 
Mailers  Association  is  that  the  gov¬ 
ernors  probably  will  accept  the  PRC’s 
recommendations  although  they  do 
have  some  power  to  change  the  pro¬ 
posals. 

“The  degree  to  which  the  gov¬ 
ernors  are  able  to  change  the  recom- 
endations  continues  to  be  a  subject  of 
much  speculation,”  said  Terry 
Maguire,  ANPA  vice  president  and 


general  counsel.  “We  believe  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  case  fully  supports  the  pro¬ 
posal  we  put  forth.  All  logic  would 
suggest  rates  ought  to  increase  with 
increased  weight.” 

Maguire  said  ANPA  decided  to 
base  its  rate  proposal  on  “law,  the 
data  and  economics”  rather  than  on 
competitive  arguments  about  the 
impact  of  low  third  class  rates  on 
newspapers  because  “we  felt  we 
would  not  ask  for  special  considera¬ 
tion  for  newspapers.” 

Several  newspaper  executives 
expressed  concern  that  the  rates  for 
third  class  mail  would  be  harmful  to 
their  own  mail  programs  while  favor¬ 
ing  established  mailers  such  as  Advo. 

The  PRC’s  proposed  rates  actually 
go  down  for  pieces  of  mail  weighing 
more  than  eight  ounces.  The  news¬ 
paper  executives  saw  this  as  an 
advantage  to  Advo  which  has  been 
“heavyingup”  on  its  mailings.  News¬ 
papers  seeking  to  begin  their  own  mail 
programs,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  to 
have  mail  pieces  in  the  low  weight 
ranges  where  the  rates  increase  under 
the  PRC  recommendations. 

The  fact  that  some  newspapers  saw 
a  benefit  in  low  third  class  rates  did 
not  mean  ANPA  was  dealing  with  a 
divided  constituency  in  determining 
its  strategy  for  the  PRC  hearings, 
Maguire  said. 

“We  recognized  from  the  very 
beginning  that  newspapers  have  mail 
programs’  he  said.  “The  decision  we 
reached  (in  proposing  rates)  is  in  the 
best  long  term  interests  of  newspap¬ 
ers  and  the  Postal  Service,”  Maguire 
added. 


Pentagon  announces  combat  press  coverage  plan 


The  Pentagon  announced  plans  for 
an  1 1 -person  news  pool  to  cover  any 
future  U.S.  military  operation  such  as 
the  landings  in  Grenada. 

The  pool  would  be  used  when  mili¬ 
tary  circumstances  do  not  allow  for 
accommodation  of  a  larger  news  con¬ 
tingent,  said  Michael  L.  Burch,  Assis¬ 
tant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public 
Affairs.  Members  of  the  pool  would 
be  allowed  to  transmit  information, 
Burch  said,  after  the  need  for  secrecy 
ends. 

The  pool  would  be  composed  of: 
one  reporter  each  for  the  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  International; 
one  reporter  each  from  ABC,  CBS, 
NBC  and  Cable  Network  News;  one 
television  cameraman  and  one  televi¬ 
sion  sound  man  to  be  shared  by  the  tv 


corresponde’nts;  one  reporter  for 
news  weeklies  —  Newsweek,  Time 
and  U.S.  News  &  World  Report',  one 
still  photographer  from  an  organiza¬ 
tion  to  be  designated;  and  one  radio 
reporter  from  a  network  to  be 
designated. 

In  announcing  the  arrangement 
Oct.  10,  Burch  said  daily  newspapers 
were  not  assigned  to  a  seat  in  the  pool 
because  all  dailies  receive  at  least  one 
of  the  major  wire  services.  He  said, 
however,  that  the  pool  could  be  en¬ 
larged  if  circumstances  of  any  partiu- 
lar  case  allow. 

The  pool  arrangement  in  general 
follows  the  recommendations  of  a 
special  commission  headed  by  Gen. 
Winant  Sidle,  retired,  who  was  U.S. 
military  spokesman  in  Saigon  during 


much  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  com¬ 
mission  had  been  set  up  in  response  to 
press  protests  that  newmen  were  not 
allowed  to  cover  the  landings  in  Gre¬ 
nada. 

P.O.  loses  E&P  copies 

Editor  &  Publisher  learned  Oct.  10 
that  one  of  two  trailer  trucks  carrying 
copies  of  the  Sept.  29  edition  was 
“lost”  by  the  Post  Office  between  East 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  where  they  were 
printed,  and  their  mailing  point  at  the 
Philadelphia  Post  Office.  It  was  not  lo¬ 
cated  until  Oct.  5.  The  P.O.  could  give 
E&P  no  information  as  to  where  and 
why  the  truck  was  lost.  E&P  learned  of 
it  only  after  complaints  from  readers 
who  received  their  copies  of  the  Sept. 
29  and  the  Oct.  6  issue  at  the  same  time. 
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Ad  copy  can  cause  libel  suits,  too 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Libel  suits  growing  out  of  adver¬ 
tisements  may  be  rare,  but  this  should 
not  make  anyone  complacent,  Cali¬ 
fornia  ad  executives  were  warned  re¬ 
cently. 

“Just  because  ad  libel  cases  are 
rare  you  should  not  forget  an  ad  can 
cause  a  libel  suit,”  Michael  B.  Dorais, 
general  counsel  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
said.  “A  business  competitor  of  your 
advertiser  may  have  real  incentive 
and  proof  of  damages.” 

Dorais,  a  lawyer,  spoke  at  the  59th 
annual  sales  conference  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  (CNAEA)  in 
Monterey. 

He  reminded  his  listeners  that  one 
of  the  most  historic  Supreme  Court 
libel  decisions,  the  New  York  Times  v. 
Sullivan,  arose  from  a  newspaper  ad. 

The  fact  that  the  newspaper  does 
not  author  the  offending  advertise¬ 
ment  does  not  help  in  defending 
against  libel,  according  to  Dorais. 
Repeaters  are  equally  liable,  he 
explained. 

“The  key  question  is  not  whether 
you  can  be  sued  and  held  liable  but 
what  standard  will  be  used  to  judge 
your  conduct,”  Dorais  stated. 

In  the  Sullivan  decision,  he  noted, 
the  high  court  ruled  that  a  public  offi¬ 
cial  must  prove  a  guilty  state  of  mind 
— either  actual  knowledge  or  reckless 
disregard. 

“However,”  Dorais  continued, 
“the  Supreme  Court  has  not  set  a 
standard  of  proof  of  a  guilty  mind  for 
other  plaintiffs”  but  has  required  a 
proof  of  fault. 

The  fault  standard  requirement  can 
apply  to  ads,  Dorais  continued,  parti¬ 
cularly  to  “social  advocacy”  adver¬ 
tisements  such  as  an  open  letter. 

“Otherwise  we  might  shut  off  an 
important  outlet  for  those  who  don't 
own  printing  presses,”  the  CNPA 
counsel  said. 

He  noted  the  fault  protection  also 
applies  to  political  ads  but  does  not 
excuse  a  newspaper  from  reckless¬ 
ness. 

In  ads  involving  products,  services 
and  real  estate,  Dorais  pointed  out 
that  the  California  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  even  a  highly  intensive 
advertising  campaign  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  make  the  advertiser  a  public 
figure  “in  the  sense  of  one  who  has 
created  a  public  controversy  and 
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thereby  invited  public  criticism.” 

If  the  ad  libel  plaintiff  is  deemed  a 
private  figure,  the  consequence  of  the 
suit  will  vary  depending  on  whether 
the  ad  damaged  the  person’s  reputa¬ 
tion  or  his  product,  Dorais  declared. 

An  ad  damaging  an  individual's 
reputation  usually  involves  an 
adverse  comparison  of  a  competitor’s 
service,  the  speaker  said.  An  example 
would  be  a  real  estate  ad  superim¬ 
posed  over  a  competitor’s  ad  with  the 
caption:  “Tired  of  the  Same  Old  Re¬ 
sults.” 

“The  ad  is  saying  more  than  ‘we  are 
better  prepared.’  It’s  also  saying  that 
the  other  firm  is  not  prepared,” 
Dorais  commented. 


An  ad  damaging  an 
individual’s  reputation 
usually  involves  an 
adverse  comparison  of  a 
competitor’s  service,  the 
speaker  said. 


Dorais  gave  this  advice  to  ad  mang¬ 
ers  seeking  to  reduce  the  risk  of  libel 
suits: 

•  State  in  your  rate  cards  and  other 
announcements  your  right  to  reject 
and  to  cancel  an  ad  at  any  time  for  any 
reason. 

•  Look  for  statements  that  com¬ 
ment  unfavorably  on  a  competitor’s 
reputation. 

•  Whenever  an  ad  contains  a  name 
or  picture,  insist  on  a  writen  release. 
Consent  may  not  help  on  libel  but  it 
will  on  invasion  of  privacy. 

•  Read  all  ad  copy  and  check  the 
final  proofs. 

•  Follow  up  complaints  promptly, 
publish  corrections  prominently 
(even  if  the  advertiser  refuses  to  join 
you),  ask  for  a  written  statement  of 
grievance  and  don’t  admit  or  promise 
anything. 

Dorais  urged  ad  executives  to 
develop  “libel  spotting  instincts” 
rather  than  depend  on  a  complicated 
set  of  procedures  “which  a  jury  may 
use  to  determine  you  failed  you  own 
standards.” 

“Look  for  the  hidden  third  party,” 
Dorais  went  on.  “If  an  ad  refers  to 
another,  put  yourself  in  his  shoes  and 
apply  the  golden  rule.  If  the  results 
make  you  queasy,  start  double  check¬ 


ing.  The  third  party  may  be  staring 
you  in  the  face.” 

Ad  libel  suits  may  be  less  frequent 
than  those  stemming  from  editorial 
content,  but  are  more  likely  to  hold 
the  newspaper  up  to  a  negligence 
standard  .  .  .  because  the  complain¬ 
ing  party  is  more  likely  to  be  a  non¬ 
public  figure,  Dorais  observed. 

Larry  Barker,  Vacaville  Reporter, 
was  named  the  new  president  of 
CNAEA’s  northern  unit,  and  Larry 
Santillo,  Brehm  Communications,  of 
the  southern  unit. 

Other  new  officers,  north;  Bill 
Lynch,  Sonoma  Index-Tribune,  vice 
president;  Karen  Hanes,  The  Valley 
Times,  treasurer;  Jim  Wilson,  secre¬ 
tary.  South:  John  Kelly  Desert  Com¬ 
munity  Newspapers,  vice  president; 
Tom  Rutowicz,  Orange  County 
Register,  treasurer;  Toebe  Bush, 
Ontario  Daily  Report,  secretary. 

Newspaper  network 
ad  seller  is  sold 

U.S.  Suburban  Press  Inc.,  the 
Schaumberg,  Ill. -based  company 
which  sells  national  advertising 
through  suburban  newspaper  net¬ 
works,  has  been  purchased  from  its 
stockholders  in  a  management  buy¬ 
out,  Robert  P.  Hanson,  USSPI  presi¬ 
dent  and  head  of  the  management 
group  announced  Oct.  8. 

Other  members  of  the  buy-out 
group  are  James  P.  Thavis,  vice  pre¬ 
sident/sales  and  marketing,  and  Brian 
Karp,  Southern  regional  manager. 
Purchase  price  was  not  disclosed. 

Established  in  1970,  USSPI  sells 
national  advertising  in  45  major  mar¬ 
ket  suburban  newspaper  networks 
and  more  than  1 ,000  suburban  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country.  It  has 
sales  offices  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles  and  nine  other  cities. 

“The  growth  of  suburban  newspap¬ 
ers  continues  to  be  explosive,”  Han¬ 
son  said.  “It’s  up  45%  since  1972  ver¬ 
sus  less  than  one  percent  for  metro 
dailies,  according  to  Editor  &  Pub- 
//s/ier  figures.  As  an  illustration  of  this 
trend,  the  Newhouse  Newspaper 
Group  sold  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  for  $1  million,  while  the 
Suburban  Newspapers  of  Greater  St. 
Louis  network  was  sold  to  Ingersoll 
Publications  for  $80  million.” 

The  purchase  price  of  neither  the 
Globe-Democrat  nor  the  St,  Louis 
suburban  papers  has  been  officially 

revealed. _ 
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he  Fourth  Estate 


There  are  three  estates  in  Parliament  hut  in 
the  Reporters’  Gallery  yonder  there  sits  a  Fourth 
Estate  more  important  far  than  they  all.  It  is  not  a 
figure  of  speech  or  witty  saying;  it  is  a  literal  fact, 
very  momentous  to  us  in  these  times.” 

—  Attributed  to  Edmund  Burke, 
18th  Century  English  Statesman 
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low  statehouse  reporters  and  the 
Montana  Education  Association. 

“However,  I’ve  had  no  complaints 
from  publishers,  editors  or  copy  edi¬ 
tors  at  our  member  newspapers,’’ 
Van  Swearingen  wrote. 

About  complaints  that  Moes  gave 
“undue  coverage’’  to  public  educa¬ 
tion  issues.  Van  Swearingen  added, 
“I  have  not  shared  that  view.’’ 

AP  personnel  director  Pendergast, 
too,  said  Moes  has  “got  a  good  (job) 
record.  He’s  a  good  reporter,  a  good 
writer.’’ 

However,  Pendergast  said  the 
magazine  interview  comments  were 
“unusual  to  say  the  least  for  an 
Associated  Press  man  or  woman  who 
is  supposed  to  be  totally  unbiased. 

“This  particular  situation  involved 
religion,  but  whatever  the  views  or 
issue  involved,  in  a  similar  situation, 
we’d  be  alarmed,’’  Pendergast  added. 

Pendergast  said  Moes  would  re¬ 
main  on  the  desk  “while  we  review  all 
of  the  facts  in  the  case.’’ 

Aside  from  the  comments  by  Moes 
in  the  interview,  the  Montana  Chris¬ 
tian  article  takes  several  swipes  at 
AP,  which  it  calls  “a  media  outlet 
which  is  obviously  agnostic  and 
atheistic.’’ 

Attorney  Alexander,  who  provided 
the  questions  for  the  interview,  said 
he  did  not  agree  with  the  introduction 
which  was  written  by  the  magazine's 
editor. 

“I  certainly  don’t  think  the  AP  is 
agnostic  or  atheistic  to  the  core.  I'm 
sure  there  are  Christians  in  it,’’  said 
Alexander,  who  is  also  a  financial  col¬ 
umnist  for  an  oil  industry  newspaper. 

Greek  editor, 
publisher  face  jail 

The  publisher  and  the  editor  of 
Greece’s  largest  circulation  news¬ 
paper,  face  up  to  five  years  imprison¬ 
ment  on  charges  they  tapped  the  tele¬ 
phone  of  a  Cypriot-born  journalist 
who  linked  the  paper  to  Soviet  disin¬ 
formation  efforts. 

George  Bobolas,  publisher  of 
Ethnos,  and  Alexander  Filipopoulas, 
its  editor,  were  accused  of  tapping  the 
conversations  of  Paul  Anastasiades, 
which  later  were  published  in  Ethnos. 

Anastasiades,  who  writes  under  the 
name  Paul  Anastasi,  is  a  part-time 
correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Times,  and  a  correspondent  for  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph.  Recently, 
Anastasiades  was  sentenced  to  two 
years  in  prison  in  a  libel  and 
defamation  suit  brought  by  Ethnos, 
which  the  reporter  said  used  material 
supplied  by  the  Soviet  K.G.B.  secret 
police.  The  sentence  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  fine,  which  Anastasiades  is 
appealing. 


information  vital  to  a  democratic  soci¬ 
ety,’’  he  said  in  the  interview. 

“I  have  tried  to  identify  the  key 
elements  of  life  and  society  where 
Christian  truth  and  worldly  falsehood 
most  often  clash,’’  he  continued.  “In 
Montana,  and  most  other  places  these 
days,  struggle  between  statist  domi¬ 
nation  and  libertarian  principles  — 
and  frankly  between  righteousness 
and  darkness  within  the  confines  of 
public  affairs  —  grow  stronger  every¬ 
day.  This  is  why  I’ve  been  attracted  to 
government  reporting.’’ 

In  his  memo,  bureau  chief  Van 
Swearingen  said  there  had  been  com¬ 
plaints  about  Moes’  objectivity  by  fel¬ 


Sticky  question 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


news  organization  in  Montana’s  capi- 
tol  —  reconciles  his  religious  views 
and  reporting  job. 

Several  times  he  emphasized  his 
belief  that  a  Christian  can  be  an  objec¬ 
tive  reporter —  in  fact,  a  more  objec¬ 
tive  reporter. 

“1  must  constantly  be  on  guard  not 
to  abuse  this  monopoly  position,  but 
it  certainly  gives  me  an  opportunity  to 
apply  Christian  principles  of  truth  and 
objectivity  to  the  dissemination  of 


THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY’S 
#1  IN-PAPER  CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 

WORLDWIDE 

1 5  COUNTRIES  AND  5  LANGUAGES 

When  the  headlines  don’t  sell  your 
newspapers.  THE  NAME  GAME  will. 

Readers  everywhere  love  THE  NAME  GAME, 
the  game  played  with  the  letters  of  your  own  name. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  that  big  fall  promotion, 
to  pick  up  circulation  after  the  summer  slump. 

To  start  things  happening,  request  proven  “suc¬ 
cess  stories”,  additional  information  and  availabil¬ 
ity  in  your  area. 

THE  NAME  GAME  CO.,  INC. 
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Symphony  Orchestra  League  board  Holmberg  finds  this,  too,  nothing 

SNPA  president  of  directors.  remarkable. 

Holmberg’s  civic  activities  include  “In  a  city  this  size,  everyone  has  a 
(Continued  from  page  II)  director  of  the  local  United  Way  and  tendency  to  get  over  involved.  I’m  a 

-  Urban  League,  sustaining  member  of  prime  example,”  she  said. 

aim  of  spreading  the  habit  of  reading  the  Junior  League  and  board  member  Holmberg  is  married  to  Albert  Wil- 
throughout  the  home.  of  the  city’s  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Ham  Holmberg  Jr.,  president  and 

Holmberg  praises  the  program  —  Holmberg  is  a  member  of  the  Society  general  manager  of  the  Chattanooga 

and  typically  downplays  her  own  of  Professional  Journalist,  Sigma  Times.  Previously  married  to  Ben 

role.  Delta  Chi.  Hale  Golden,  a  former  SNPA  presi- 

“What  do  I  do?  I’m  simply  on  the  Though  it  is  a  list  of  activities  that  dent,  she  is  the  mother  of  four  chil- 
board,”  she  said,  as  if  that  were  hard-  seem  particularly  impressive  con-  dren:  Stephen,  Michael,  and  Arthur 

ly  a  job  at  all.  sidering  she  was  fighting  a  fierce  Golden,  and  Dr.  Lynn  Golden  Dol- 

She  has  also  become  deeply  newspaper  war  during  most  of  them,  nick.  She  has  six  grandchildren, 

involved  with  her  city’s  public  - - - ^ - 

Et’efprog7am!’wwch.'’^^^^^^^  Late  uews  6X608  named  to  Hall  of  Honor 

said,  “tries  to  cope  —  and  has  effec¬ 
tively  —  with  absentee  problems.  Two  former  Birmingham  news-  assistant  sports  editor.  When  he  re¬ 
dress  codes,  study  habits,  anything  paper  executives  who  helped  guide  tired  in  1975,  he  was  assistant  to  the 

that  prevents  a  child  from  learning  the  city  during  and  after  the  civil  publisher,  having  spent  his  52-year 

and  growing.”  rights  struggles  of  the  1960s  will  be  newspaper  career  at  the  News  and  the 

Her  interest  in  education  also  inducted  into  the  Alabama  Press  Age-Herald,  a  predecessor  the  Post 

extends  to  universities:  Holmberg  is  Association  Journalism  Hall  of  Hon-  Herald. 

immediate  past  chairman  of  the  or.  Le  Grand  was  also  making  his  mark 

Atlanta-based  Southerri  Center  for  The  late  Duard  Le  Grand,  editor  of  in  journalism  at  a  time  when  the 
International  Studies  and  a  trustee  of  Birmingham  Post-Herald  from  nation  was  coming  to  grips  with  the 

the  Unyerisity  of  Chattanooga  1957  jq  1973^  and  the  late  S.  Vincent  civil  rights  movement.  Brown  said. 

Foundation.  Townsend,  a  52-year  veteran  of  the  Except  for  a  five-year  stint  in  the 

Holmberg  has  also  kept  busy  with  Birmingham  News,  will  be  inducted  Army  Air  Corps  during  World  War  II, 

cultural  activites,  as  the  former  presi-  during  ceremonies  Saturday,  Oct.  20,  he  worked  at  the  Post-Herald  or  one 

dent  of  the  Chattanooga  Symphony  at  Auburn  University.  of  its  predecessor  newspapers,  the 

Association,  a  founding  member  of  Townsend,  nominated  by  News  Post,  from  1939  to  1978.  He  began  as  a 
the  Tennessee  Arts  Commission  and  president  and  publisher  Victor  Han-  reporter  and  worked  up  through  the 

a  former  member  of  the  American  son,  II,  joined  the  News  in  1923  as  ranks  to  be  editor  in  1967. 


LOOK  WHO’S  WNNING  IT! 


No  matter  how  big  or  small 
your  circulation  is,  The 
Birthday  Game  can  help 
you  hold  onto  it — even  in 
the  face  of  a  rate  hike!  Try  it 
and  see  why  more  than 
35%  of  Birthday  Game  cus¬ 
tomers  run  it  more  than 
once! 

Call  today:  (203)  562-1133 
Or  write  Bill  Guthrie, 

The  Jackson  Newspapers, 
40  Sargent  Drive, 

New  Haven,  CT  0651 1 


Just  a  partial  list  of  Birthday 
Game  customers: 


Toronto  Sun 

Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 
Delaware  County  Daily  Times 
Primos,  PA 

(FOUR-TIME  CUSTOMER!) 
Times-Picayune 
New  Orleans,  LA 
(TWO-TIME  CUSTOMER!) 
Bergen  Evening  Record 
Hackensack,  Nj 


THE  .ACKSON  NEWSPAPERS 


Westchester  Rockland  N.P. 
White  Plains,  NY 
(TWO-TIME  CUSTOMER!) 
San  Jose  Mercury  News 
San  Jose,  CA 
El  Mundo 

Hato  Rey,  Puerto  Rico 
News-American 
Baltimore,  MD 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Columbus,  OH 
(TWO-TIME  CUSTOMER!) 


San  Antonio  Light 
San  Antonio,  TX 
(FIVE-TIME  CUSTOMER!) 
Wellington  Newspaper 
Wellington,  New  Zealand 
Oakland  Press 
Pontiac,  Ml 

(TWO-TIME  CUSTOMER!) 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Seattle,  WA 
Sacramento  Union 
Sacramento,  CA 
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"WHATMVCAMERA 
USEDTODOFW^ 
MVMINOLm 
BEIACWIERIXKS 

roR4c 


—Barbara  Winkler,  Advertising  Director 
The  Daily  Ardmoreite.  Ardmore,  Oklahoma 

"This  copier  has  revolutionized  ad  sizing  for  us.” 
says  Advertising  Director  Winkler.  "Now  we  don't 
have  to  go  to  the  camera  nearly  as  often." 

The  copier  is  the  Beta  450Z  from  Minolta.  With 
the  exclusive  Beta  zoom  lens  that  can  reduce 
and  enlarge  to  a  virtually  limitless  range  of  copy 
sizes.  From  almost  50%  larger  than  the  original  to 
50%  smaller. 

The  dramatic  cost  saving  isn’t  the  only  way 
the  Beta  450Z  is  making  news  at  the  The  Daily 
Ardmoreite. There’s  also  the  time  saved.  As  much 
as  an  hour  or  two  a  day. 

As  for  copy  quality,  notes  Ms.  Winkler.  "The 
Beta’s  copies  are  so  good  our  composing  room  can 
simply  take  the  copies  and  paste  them  up.” 

For  more  on  how  the  Beta  450Z  can  make  your 
life  easier,  see  your  Minolta  dealer.  Look  in  the 
Yellow  Pages  under  the  Minolta  trademark. Or  call 
toll-free  800-526-5256.  In  New  lersey.  201-342-6707. 

The  Minolta  Beta  450Z.The  first  copier  in  the 
world  that  sizes  like  a  camera. 


□  Please  have  my  dealer  contact  me  for  a  demonstration  of  the  Minolta  Beta  450Z’s 
sizing  capabilities. 

□  Please  send  me  mote  information. 


MINOLTA 


I  Mail  to  Minolta  Corporation.  Business  Equipment 
,  Division.  101  Williams  Drive.  Ramsey.  NJ. 07446 


BETA.  THERE'S  NO  OTHER  COPIER  ON  EARTH  LIKE  IT 


^  VIP  ivaij 


0 1964  Mi  nolta  Corporation 


IN  BRIEF 

Judge  dismisses 
two  counts  in 
UPi  iibei  suit 

A  Federal  judge  has  tossed  out  two 
of  nine  counts  in  a  $9  million  suit  filed 
by  City  News  Service  of  Los  Angeles 
against  UPI. 

U.S.  District  Judge  A.  Andrew 
Hauk  also  dismissed  a  third  count 
alleging  that  UPI  breached  its  con¬ 
tract  with  the  local  news  service  but 
gave  CNS  attorneys  60  days  to  refile 
that  complaint. 

The  other  two  counts  dismissed 
included  claims  that  UPI  engaged  in 
unfair  competition  by  retransmitting 
stories  and  news  tips  originated  by 
CNS  in  an  effort  to  mislead  potential 
clients. 

CNS  filed  the  suit  last  March  as 
UPI  announced  plans  to  start  its  own 
Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area  news 
service  called  MetroWire. 

MetroWire  went  on  line  in  June, 
covering  the  Los  Angeles  and  Orange 
County  areas  in  competition  with 
CNS. 

Last  May,  Judge  Hauk  dismissed 
five  of  the  counts  against  UPI  but 
allowed  CNS  lawyer  Harold  Kwal- 
wasser  to  refile  the  full  complaint  for 
reconsideration. 

Harte-Hanks  to 
sell  radio  group 

Harte-Hanks  Communications, 
Inc.  has  reached  agreements  in  princi¬ 
ple  to  sell  its  radio  group. 

Seven  radio  stations  will  be  sold  to 
Edens  Broadcasting,  Inc.  The  two 
Houston  stations  will  be  sold  to  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.,  Inc.  Terms  of  the  two  trans¬ 
actions  were  not  disclosed. 

Edens  Broadcasting  is  a  new  com¬ 
pany  based  in  Phoenix  formed  by 
Gary  D.  Edens,  president  of  Harte- 
Hanks  Radio,  and  key  managers  of 
the  Harte-Hanks  radio  group. 

Gannett  plans  to  buy  Houston  radio 
stations  KKBQ-am  and  fm. 

The  stations  being  sold  to  Edens 
Broadcasting  are  KOY-am  and 
KQYT-fm  in  Phoenix,  Arizona; 
WRBQ-am  and  fm,  Tampa/St.  Peters- 
burgh,  Florida;  WRVA-am  and 
WRVQ-fm  in  Richmond,  Virginia; 
and  WSGN-am  in  Birmingham,  Ala¬ 
bama. 

Harte-Hanks  previously  had 
announced  that  it  intended  to  sell  its 
radio  stations  and  that  it  was  negotiat¬ 
ing  the  terms  of  the  sale  with  the  group 
headed  by  Edens. 


The  two  transactions  are  subject  to 
execution  of  definitive  agreements 
and  to  receipt  of  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  approvals. 

Bob  Marbut,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Harte-Hanks 
commented,  “Harte-Hanks  Radio 
was  created  in  1978  with  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Southern  Broadcasting  and, 
subsequently,  two  other  stations.  We 
are  deeply  indebted  to  John  Johnson, 
Gary  Edens,  Pete  Schulte,  Bob  Jones 
and  all  those  other  talented  people  at 
Harte-Hanks  Radio  who  have  set 
such  an  enviable  track  record.” 

Council  denies 
L.A.  Times  refund 

The  Los  Angeles  City  Council  has 
denied  a  more  than  $600,000  refund  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  pending  a  legal 
challenge  to  the  city's  new  business 
tax  on  local  media. 

The  Times,  whose  levy  of  $604,165 
was  the  largest  assessed  against  any 
news  organization,  is  suing  the  city  in 
Los  Angeles  Superior  Court  over  the 
tax.  The  paper  has  been  joined  in  the 
action  by  the  Daily  News  of  Los 
Angeles  and  La  Opinion. 

Times  attorney  William  Niese  said, 
“We  don’t  oppose  a  uniform  and  fair 
business  tax  which  doesn’t  dis¬ 
criminate  against  the  press.” 

However,  he  contended  the  present 
tax  is  discriminatory  because  it 
hits  the  media  harder  than  other 
businesses,  particularly  other  “First 
Amendment”  businesses  such  as  the 
movie  companies. 

City  officials  maintain  newspapers 
are  taxed  at  the  city’s  second  lowest 
rate:  $1.25  per  $1,000  in  sales. 
Wholesalers  get  the  lowest  rate:  $1  for 
$1,000  in  sales. 

When  the  new  bill  was  enacted  the 
maximum  annual  business  tax  for 
motion  picture  companies  was  set  at 
$3,750.  The  Council’s  finance  com¬ 
mittee  recently  recommended  raising 
it  to  $10,750. 

Calif.  Gov.  signs 
open  meeting  bills 

California  Gov.  George 
Deukemjian  has  signed  two  bills  giv¬ 
ing  the  press  more  access  to  meetings 
and  records. 

Both  measures  had  been  backed 
strongly  by  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  other 
media  groups. 

One  bill  will  prevent  public  agen¬ 
cies  under  court  to  open  records  from 


stalling  compliance  by  filing  a  notice 
of  appeal. 

The  measure  was  sought  by  CNPA 
after  the  Register  in  Orange  County 
attempted  to  get  records  of  a  settle¬ 
ment  by  the  county  in  a  case  involving 
an  assault  of  ajail  inmate.  The  county 
blocked  the  paper’s  effort  by  a  year¬ 
long  appeal  process. 

The  second  bill  cuts  down  the  right 
of  local  governmental  bodies  to  hold 
closed  meetings  in  “litigation”  cases. 

Under  its  provisions,  a  local  body 
may  conduct  executive  sessions  only 
when  there  is  a  “significant 
exposure”  to  a  lawsuit  based  on 
“existing  facts  and  circumstances.” 

The  bill  also  would  require  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  general  reason  for  clos¬ 
ing  the  session  such  as  the  agency 
being  involved  in  a  lawsuit  or  planning 
to  sue. 

Both  bills  were  authoured  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Barry  Keene  (D-Benicia). 

Journalist  freed 
from  prison  term 

American  journalist  Thomas  Quinn 
has  been  released  from  jail,  78  days 
after  Colombian  police  arrested  him 
on  charges  of  marijuana  possession. 

Quinn,  a  stringer  for  Time 
magazine,  told  reporters  in  Bogota  he 
was  released  after  a  military  judge 
found  no  criminal  evidence  against 
him. 

Quinn  was  arrested  along  with  BBC 
correspondent  Nigel  Parsons  after 
meeting  with  a  Colombian  to  arrange 
an  interview  with  a  drug  dealer.  Police 
found  2.8  ounces  of  marijuana  in  the 
back  seat  of  the  car  the  two  were 
travelling  in.  Parsons  was  released 
about  three  weeks  after  the  July  12 
arrest  and  left  the  country. 

A  native  of  Brawley,  Calif.,  Quinn 
has  lived  in  Colombia  for  a  number  of 
years. 

PR  firm  opens 
office  in  China 

Hill  and  Knowlton  announced  it 
will  open  an  office  in  Beijing  Oct.  15, 
the  first  Western  public  relations  firm 
to  open  in  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China. 

“There  is  a  real  need  for  pro¬ 
fessional  public  relations  counseling 
in  the  Chinese  capitol,”  Terence 
Fane-Saunders,  regional  managing 
director  of  Hill  and  Knowlton  Asia 
Ltd.,  said. 

Ronald  P.  Cromie,  previously 
director  of  China  affairs  for  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  Hong  Kongk  office,  was  named 
manager  of  the  new  office. 
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Ask  the  Man  We  Bought  From! 


communications 

44  Newspapers  7  Television  14  Radio 

NEWSPAPERS 

Blythsville-The  Courier  News 

ARKANSAS 

Osceola-The  Times 

West  Helena-Twin  City  Tribune 

FLORIDA  Brooksville-Oaily  Sun  Journal 

rerkDriA  Perry-Houston  Home  Journal 

(ffcUHiaiA  Warner  Robins-Daily  Sun 

ILLINOIS  Macomb-Daily  Journal 

Bremen-Enquirer 

INDIANA  Napanee-Advance  News 

Plymouth-Pilot  News 

MICHIGAN  Coldwater-Daily  Reporter 

NEBRASKA  Nebraska  City-News-Press 

Albion-Advertiser 
Canton-St  Lawrence  Plain  Dealer 
Lockport-Union  Sun  S  Journal 
NEW  YORK  Massena-Observer 

Medina-Journal-Register 
Norwich-Evening  Sun 
Ogdensburg-Journal 
Potsdam-Courier-Freeman 

Aberdeen-Sandhill  Citizen 
NORTH  Clinton-Sampson  Independent 

CAROLINA  Concord-Tribune 

Davidson-Mecklenburg  Gazette 
Elizabethtown-Bladen  Journal 
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Kannapolis-Daily  Independent 
Lumberton-Robesonian 
Maiden-Times 
Marion-McDowell  News 
Morganton-News  Herald 
Nev4on-Observer-News-Enterprise 
Robbins-Record 
Statesville-Record  &  Landmark 
Valdese-News 

NORTH  DAKOTA  Devils  Lake-Daily  Journal 

Bixby-Bulletin 

Broken  Arrow-Daily  Ledger 

Hartshorne-Sun 

OKLAHOMA  Jenks-Journal 

McAlester-News  Capital  S  Democrat 
Sapulpa-Herald 

VIRGINIA  Manassas-Journal  Messenger 

Waynesboro-News  Virginian 

TELEVISION 


WBMG— CBS 
WDEF  —CBS 
WJHL  —CBS 
WNCT  —CBS 
WSLS  -NBC 
WTVR  —CBS 
WUTR  —ABC 


WDEF  AM/FM 
WNCT  AM/FM 
KRSI/KJJO 
KWJJ/KJiB 
WTVR  AM/FM 
KEZX 

WHEN/WRRB 

WNAX 


Birmingham  AL 
Chattanooga  TN 
Johnson  City  TN 
Greenville  NC 
Roanoke  VA 
Richmond  VA 
Utica  NY 


Chattanooga  TN 

Greenville  NC 

Minneapolis  MN 

Portland  OR 

Richmond  VA 

Seattle  WA 

Syracuse  NY 

Yankton  SD 


At  the  first 

order  of  busir  'ss  is  to 
provide  the  best 
newspapers  for  the 
markets  we  now  serve. 
Then...and  only  then... 
to  expand  our 
newspaper  group. 

Thirteen  years  ago,  we  stated  our 
intentions  to  enter  the  newspaper 
business. 

Our  previous  track  record  had  been 
made  as  a  broadcasting  group  which 
began  23  years  ago.  By  1977  we  became 
the  first  group  to  have  the  FCC  limit 
of  21  broadcasting  stations. 

We  invite  newspaper  owners  and 
group  publishers  of  Community 
Newspapers  to  join  the  growing  Park 
Communications  Family. 


Call  me  in  complete  confidence  at  my  unlisted 
number  and  we  will  work  out  a  plan  that  best 
fits  your  needs. 

Roy  H.  Park  (607)  273-5623 


®  Television 
it  Newspaper 
A  AM 
■  FM 


During  the  SNPA  Convention  call  Roy  at 
the  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and  CM  .  .  . 

(305)  395.3000 


COMMUNICATIONS,  INC 

TERRACE  HILL,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK  14850 


Ownership  Changes 


The  Hearst  Corporation  and  Jeffer-  five  with  a  cuinulative  weekly  circula- 
son-Pilot  Corporation  have  reached  tion  of  two  million.” 
an  agreement  in  principle  for  acquisi^  Hearst’s  other  papers  in  Texas  are 
tion  by  Hearst  from  Jefferson  Pilot-  the  San  Antonio  Light,  the  Mir^'^and 

Publications,  Inc.  of  three  daily  and  Reporter-Telegram  and  Plainview 
Sunday  newspapers,  the  Beaumont  Daily  Herald. 

(Tex.)  Enterprise,  the  Laredo  (Tex.)  Total  Hearst  Newspapers  will  now 
Times,  and  the  Clearwater  (Fla.)  Sun.  number  16  daily  and  40  weekly  pub- 

Additionally,  the  group  includes  lications. 
the  Jasper  (Tex.)  and  the  Hills-  These  most  recent  acquisitions 
borough  (Fla.)  Community  Publica-  continue  Hearst’s  acquisition  pogram 
tions.  *.  which  began  in  1979.  Hearst  has  ac- 

The  dailies  and  Sundays  have  a  tot-  quired  more  than  20  properties  since 

al  circulation  of  131,000,  with  the  then  including  two  VHF  television 

Beaumont  Enterprise  being  the  larg-  stations  in  Kansas  City  and  Dayton, 
est  with  circulation  in  excess  of  William  Morrow  book  publishers, 
70,000.  Redbook  Magazine,  as  well  as  seven 

The  announcement  was  made  joint-  daily  newspapers, 

ly  by  Frank  A.  Bennack,  Jr.,  presi-  *  *  * 

dent  and  chiefexecutive  officer  of  the  Edwin  O.  Meyer  Associates  has 

Hearst  Corporation,  and  W .  Roger  announced  the  sale  of  the  Alamance- 
Soles,  president  of  Jefferson-Pilot.  Orange  Enterprise  in  Mebane,  N.C. 

The  news  acquisitions  will  report  to  Xhe  Enterprise,  a  weekly  broad- 
Robert  J.  Danzig,  vice  president  and  sheet  established  in  1908,  was  sold  by 

genreal  manager  of  Hearst  Newspap-  Frank  J.  and  Willa  B.  Thomas,  own¬ 
ers.  ers  since  1978. 

Consultant  for  Jefferson-Pilot  Pub-  jhe  paper  was  listed  with  Edwin  O. 
lications  was  John  A.  Park,  Jr.,  of  Meyer  Associates  in  late  April  and 

Raleigh,  N.C.  negotiations  with  the  prospective 

The  sale  price  was  not  announced,  buyers  began  in  early  June.  The  sale 
but  sources  said  it  was  in  excess  of  was  completed  June  29  and  the  new 
$100  million.  owners  published  their  first  issue  on 

Bennack  commented  that  “a  parti-  July  4. 
cularly  exciting  aspect  has  to  do  with  The  Enterprise  is  now  being  pub- 
the  fact  that  acquisition  of  Beaumont  fished  by  Jonathan  and  Mary  B. 
and  Laredo  raises  the  number  of  Lhowe,  formerly  of  New  Rochelle, 
Hearst  daily  newspapers  in  Texas  to  New  York. 

ii^ 

The  quality  commentary  you 
expect  from  America’s  great 
_ newspapers. _ 

The  new  Baltimore  Sun  News  Service  deiivers  a  variety  of 
qualified  editorial  opinion  in  award-winning  style.  Theo  Lippman, 

Jr.,  winner  of  ASNE’s  distinguished  writing  award,  reballs  the 
satirical  wit  of  Baltimore  Sun  columnist  H.L.  Mencken.  Dan 
Berger’s  Italicisms  are  short,  witty  and  highly  topical.  Experts  on 
Latin  America,  Washington  and  national  legal  affairs  add  depth 
to  your  editorial  pages. 

For  a  trial  offer,  call  Dan  Barber  or  Chuck  Weiss  at  The  New 
York  Times  Syndication  Sales  Corporation,  212-972-1070. 
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Jonathan  Lhowe,  31,  was  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  the  Pro- 
vincetown  Advocate  in  Provincetown, 
Mass,  and  financial  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  for  the  New  York  Law  Journal  in 
New  York  City. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Mirror  Printing  Co.  agreed  to 
sell  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror  to  Thom¬ 
son  Newspapers  Inc. 

The  sale  is  to  be  completed  some¬ 
time  this  month.  Terms  of  the  sale 
agreement  were  not  disclosed. 

The  Mirror  will  continue  to  operate 
as  a  locally-managed  newspaper.  The 
newspaper  is  1 10  years  old. 

Thomson  Newspapers  of  Des 
Plaines,  III.,  owns  newspapers  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  The 
Mirror  will  be  its  85th  U.S.  newspaper 
and  its  ninth  in  Pennsylvania. 

*  ♦  * 

The  118-year  old  Ionia  (Mich.)  Sen¬ 
tinel-Standard  and  the  South  Haven 
Daily  Tribune  have  been  sold  by 
James  Huckle  to  Anderson  Newspap¬ 
ers,  Ind. 

Huckle  continued  on  as  editor- 
publisher  until  he  was  replaced  re¬ 
cently  by  Mark  Raymond.  Huckle 
had  owned  the  Sentinel-Standard  for 
eight  years  and  the  South  Haven  Dai¬ 
ly  Tribune  for  six  years. 

Raymond  had  been  the  publisher  of 
the  Medina  (N.Y.)  Journal-Register 
prior  to  joining  the  Anderson  News¬ 
papers. 

♦  *  ♦ 

The  Spear  family  has  sold  the  weekly 
Madison  (N.C.)  Messenger  to  Rock¬ 
ingham  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Dwight  Sparks,  longtime  editor  of 
the  Messenger,  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher. 

Rockingham  Newspapers  is  owned 
by  Lissa  W.  Walls  Trust  and  B.  Coop¬ 
er  Walls  Trust.  Both  Lissa  Walls  and 
Cooper  Walls  are  officers  and  sub¬ 
stantial  stockholders  in  Southern 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Community  Newspapers,  a  group 
of  eight  weeklies  on  Long  Island’s 
North  Shore,  was  sold  to  Karl  V. 
Anton  Jr.,  president  and  founder  of 
Van  Son  Holland  Ink  Corporation  of 
America,  a  worldwide  distributor  of 
lithographic  printing  inks  and  printing 
supplies  based  in  Mineola,  Long 
Island. 

Anton  has  been  associated  with  the 
newspaper  business  most  of  his 
career,  having  founded  Merrick  Life,  a 
Long  Island  weekly  newspaper. 
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1984  Champion- 

Hick 

Awards 


Judges 


The  Champion-lhck  Awards  are  given  to 
media  professionals  for  outstanding  re¬ 
porting  that  improves  the  public’s  under¬ 
standing  of  business  and  economic  issues. 

Formerly  called  the  Champion  Media 
Awards  for  Economic  Understanding,  the 
program  embraces  five  areas:  newspiq>ers; 
magazines;  local  or  syndicated  columnists 
(including  news  and  wire  services);  tele¬ 
vision;  and  radio.  Entries  may  include 
documentaries,  multi-part  series,  regularly 
scheduled  broadcasts,  investigative  report¬ 
ing,  short  articles,  and  special  programs. 

A  total  of  $105,000  in  cash  prizes  will  be 
awarded.  All  entries  must  be  accompanied 
by  an  official  entry  form  and  should  be 
postmariced  no  later  than  January  15, 1985. 
^nners  will  be  announced  in  May. 

The  Champion-Ihck  Awards,  now  in  its 
eighth  year,  is  administered  by  The  Amos 
Ihck  School  of  Business  Administration, 
Dartmouth  College,  and  sponsored  by 
Champion  International  Coiporation. 


Elie  Abel 

Harry  and  Norman  Giandler 
Processor  of  Conununication 
Stanford  University 

Elizabeth  E.  Bailey 
Dean,  Graduate  School  of 
Industrial  Administration 
Camegie-Mellon  University 

James  K.  Batten 
President 

Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Edward  R.  Cony 
Vice  President /News 
The  Wall  Street  journal 

Victor  Gotbaum 
Executive  Director 
District  Council  37 
American  Federation  of  State, 
County  &  Municipal  Employees 

James  F  Hoge.Jr. 

Chairman  a^  Publisher 
Daily  News 

Norman  E.  Isaacs 
Editor/Educator 

J.A  Livingston 
Economics  Columnist 
The  Fliiladelphia  Inquirer 

Ray  Marshall 

Bernard  Rapoport  Profiresor  of 
Economics  and  Public  Affiurs 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  School  of 
Public  AfEiirs 

University  of  Ibxas  at  Austin 


Peter  Bird  Martin 
Editor-in-Chief 
South-North  News  Service 

Robert  C.  Maynard 
President,  Publisher  &  Editor 
Oakland  IKbune 

Anc1l  H.  Payne 
President 

King  Broadcasting  Co. 

Jane  Bryant  Quiim 
Financial  Columnist 
Newsweek 

Richard  S.  Salant 
Former  President 
CBS 

S.  William  Scott 
Executive  Vice  President 
Group  W  Tfelevision 
Westinghouse 

Broadcasting  and  Cable,  Inc. 

Joseph  Shoquist 
Managing  Editor 
The  Mihraukee  Journal 

Leon  H.  Sullivan 
Minister 

Zion  Bmtist  Church 
Philadelphia 


Please  send  me  more  information. 


Name 


Ms.  Jan  Brigham  Bent,  Director 
Champion-Hick  Awards 
The  Amos  Hick  School  of 
Business  Administration 
Dartmouth  College 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire  0375S 
(603)643-5596 


Organization 


Street 


City 


State 


Zip 
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Audit  Bureau  alters  how  a  market  area  is  defined 


The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations’ 
board  of  directors  agreed  to  replace 
the  concept  of  “primary  market 
area”  with  the  new  “newspaper 
designated  market  area.” 

The  change  is  effective  Oct.  I  and 
will  be  used  for  publisher’s  state¬ 
ments  for  the  six  months  ending 
March  31,  1985. 

The  primary  market  area  concept 
was  introduced  15  years  ago  to  permit 
newspapers  to  define  an  area  where 
they  have  significant  circulation 
coverage  and  are  considered  to  have 
editorial  and  advertising  influence, 
ABC  explained  in  its  September 
bulletin. 

The  change  to  newspaper 
designated  market  area  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  ABC  Newspaper  Task 
Force.  The  new  rule  eliminates  the 
requirement  that  the  area  be  defined 
as  one  where  the  newspaper  provides 
“primary  editorial  and  advertising 
service.” 

Instead,  ABC  said  the  change  per¬ 
mits  the  newspaper  to  define  an  area  it 
considers  to  be  the  market  it  serves. 

Publisher  members  have  the  option 
of  reporting  circulation  according  to 
just  the  new  NDM  or  in  combination 


with  a  City  Zone  and/or  Retrail  Trad¬ 
ing  Zone  figure. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association’s  board  of  directors  at 
their  September  meeting  in  London 
endorsed  ABC’s  change  to  NDM, 
said  ABC  president  David  Kiel. 

In  other  developments,  the  ABC 
board  agreed  that  newspaper  audit  re¬ 
ports  will  contain  a  new  reference  to 
newspapers  participating  in  the 
bureau’s  Coupon  Distribution  Verifi¬ 
cation  Service. 

ABC  said  the  reference  will  appear 
on  page  three  of  the  audit  reports  and 
state  that  a  report  about  the  newspap¬ 
er’s  coupon  distribution  practices  is 
available  to  other  participants  in  the 
service. 

Anyone  interested  in  obtaining  a 
CDVS  report  must  join  the  service, 
ABC  said. 

ABC  said  126  newspapers,  25. 
advertisers,  21  ad  agencies  and  five 
coupon  suppliers  have  already  joined 
its  coupon  verification  service.  The 
bureau  plans  to  detail  how  CDVS  is 
being  used  to  monitor  newspapers' 
handling  of  coupons  at  an  Oct.  16 
seminar  in  New  York. 

ABC  also  modified  its  rules  for  the 


way  national  and  business  newspap¬ 
ers  report  circulation. 

Those  publications  must  report 
circulation  on  a  state  or  province  level 
and  have  the  option  to  report  circula¬ 
tion  by  county. 

Advisory  board 
meets  top  UPl  execs 

Members  of  United  Press 
International’s  newspaper  advisory 
reported  feeling  encouraged  about  the 
news  service’s  prospects  following  a 
meeting  with  its  top  executives. 

“I  was  extremely  pleased  with  the 
meeting,”  said  Ramon  Yarborough, 
president  and  publisher  of  Fayettevil¬ 
le  (N.C.)  Times  and  Observer.  “I 
came  away  feeling  much  better  about 
the  situation.” 

Yarborough  said  the  meeting  was 
attended  by  UPI  co-owner  and  man¬ 
aging  director  Douglas  Ruhe,  presi¬ 
dent  Luis  Nogales,  editor  in  chief 
Maxwell  McCrohon  and  several  other 
key  executives. 

Yarborough’s  assessment  of  the 
meeting  was  echoed  by  C.K. 
McClatchy,  president  of  McClatchy 
Newspapers  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
advisory  board;  and  Howard  Brown, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Kenosha  (Wis.)  News. 

McClatchy  said  UPI  and  the  news¬ 
paper  advisory  board  agreed  to  meet 
again  in  late  November  in  Washing¬ 
ton  to  go  over  the  news  service’s 
“updated  budget  plan.” 

James  Hoge,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  and  advisory  board 
chairman,  said  that  in  addition  to  talk¬ 
ing  about  UPI’s  economic  status  the 
meeting  covered  plans  to  improve  its 
news  coverage. 

The  main  thrust  in  expanding  news 
coverage,  he  said,  are  plans  to 
improve  UPI’s  photo  service, 
graphics  package  and  “features  part 
of  the  wire.” 

Hoge  said  the  meeting  not  only 
“cleared  the  air”  between  publishers 
and  the  news  service,  but  helped 
advisory  board  establish  “a  good 
working  relationship  with  Nogales 
and  McCrohon.” 

Hoge  said  the  advisory  board 
members  have  no  plans  to  engage  in 
any  sort  of  organized  campaign  to 
spread  the  word  about  the  newspaper 
industry  on  their  “good”  feelings 
about  UPI.  However,  he  said  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  advisory  board  is  to  “al¬ 
ways  stand  ready  to  advise  clients 
about  UPI.  That’s  part  of  our  func¬ 
tion.” 
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Now  you  don'l  need  an  enormous  copier 
to  make  enormous  copies. 


st(xk.  Either  way,  you’ll  never  need  to  use  costly  coated 
copy  materials.  And  your  copies  come  out  dry  ready 
to  fold  or  mark  up. 

Take  a  close  look  at  the  copies.  The  NP-2436  gives 
you  impressive  reproductions— crisp  and  clear,  from 
edge  to  edge.  It’s  the  kind  of  quality  you  just  can’t  get 
with  diazo  duplicators. 

You  should  also  know  that  the  NP-2436  gives  you 
a  choice  of  copy  color:  black,  brown,  or  blue.  That’s 
versatility  not  even  the  most  expensive  engineering 
copiers  can  match. 

Finally  take  a  look  at  the  NP-2436’s  price.  It’s  more 
affordable  than  you  might  think. 

All  in  all,  the  NP-2436  is  an  extremely  practical 
answer  to  a  large  variety  of  oversized  copying  needs. 
And  it  just  may  be  the  perfect  answer  to  yours. 

A  Canon 

A  PLAIN  WVPER  COPER 


The  name  tells  the  story. 

The  Canon  NP-2436  is  a  large-format  professional 
plain  paper  copier  that  makes  size-for-size  reproduc¬ 
tions  up  to  24"  X  36".  But  that’s  only  part  of  the  story. 

If  oversized  documents  are  a  way  of  life  in  your 
business,  you  owe  yourself  a  serious  look  at  the 
NP-2436.  Why? 

The  NP-2436  is  surprisingly  compact— hardly 
larger;  in  fact,  than  many  conventional  office  copiers. 

It  runs  on  standard  115  Volts  AC,  and  it  doesn’t  require 
any  special  ventilation.  You  can,  in  other  words,  put  it 
just  about  anywhere. 

Making  copies  on  the 
NP-2436  is  fast,  easy  and 
economical.  Just  feed  your 
original,  and  walk  away  with 
your  copy  seconds  later.  Use  f, 
the  built-in  roll-fed  paper  ^ 
supply  or  use  the  single-sheet  \ 
bypass  for  different  paper  At  ^ 


[2132436 


If  TOU  agree  that  every  <Jiild  should  be  kn«d, 
diouidift  you  support  a  womans  right  to  abortioi^ 


Planned  Parenthood  seeks  support  via  newspaper  ads 


To  combat  the  recent  increase  in 
religious  and  political  activity  against 
abortion  rights.  Planned  Parenthood 
of  New  York  City  has  taken  full-page 
ads  in  three  local  newspapers 
including  the  New  York  Times. 

The  five-week  ad  campaign,  which 
started  Sunday,  Sept.  30,  intends  to 
bring  the  center’s  reproductive  rights 
stance  to  the  public  amid  the  heated 
abortion  debate  currently  a  major  part 
of  this  year’s  presidential  election. 

“To  bring  these  issues  center  stage 
in  the  public  arena  we  are  undertaking 
an  intensive  public  education  cam¬ 
paign,  which  includes  a  $400,000  paid 
media  effort  in  New  York  City,’’  said 
Alfred  F.  Moran,  executive  director 
of  PPNYC. 

He  emphasized  that  his  organiza¬ 
tion  takes  no  positions  supporting  or 
opposing  candidates,  saying  the  ad 
campaign  is  instead  intended  to  moti¬ 
vate  citizens  to  communicate  their 
views  to  candidates  and  public  offi¬ 
cials  on  these  issues. 

The  ads  in  the  Sunday  Times 
appear  on  the  back  of  the  Weekend  in 
Review  section  and  are  discounted  to 
$21,000  each.  The  Tuesday  ads,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  front  section,  cost 
$27,000. 

“We  are  trying  to  reach  people  who 
are  decision  makers  and  involved  and 
concerned  with  these  types  of 
issues,’’  said  Charles  Valenza,  public 
information  director  for  PPNYC. 
“Times  people  are  going  to  be  con¬ 
tributors.’’ 

The  ads,  also  appearing  in  the  Am¬ 
sterdam  News  and  Manhattan 


Cooperator,  address  four  key  repro¬ 
ductive  rights  issues;  sex  education  in 
schools,  family  planning  for  those 
who  cannot  afford  it,  increased  public 
funding  to  develop  better  methods  of 
contraception,  and  the  preservation 
of  legal  abortion.  A  coupon  is 
included  for  readers  to  submit  with 
contributions  or  requesting  additional 
information. 

Valenza  said  ads  were  placed  in  the 
Amsterdam  News,  costing  $2,000  for 


a  full  page,  “because  it  is  important  to 
reach  the  black  community.’’  The 
Manhattan  Cooperator  ads,  appear¬ 
ing  pro  bono,  are  directed  toward  the 
upper-income  group. 

After  two  weeks  of  ads  ran,  200 
respondents  returned  coupons  and 
contributions  amounting  to  over 
$2,000,  Valenza  said.  The  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  has  used  broadcast  in  the 
past,  opted  for  newspapers  instead 
because  of  budgetary  constraints. 


News  exec  pleads  guilty  to  embezzlement 


A  former  president  of  the  Arizona 
Newspapers  Association  pleaded 
guilty  to  embezzling  from  the  Verde 
Independent,  a  weekly  owned  by 
Western  Newspapers,  and  was  sent¬ 
enced  to  two  days  in  jail  and  a  year's 
probation. 

Frank  Brady,  who  was  president  of 


the  Arizona  Association  in  1981,  was 
also  ordered  to  pay  $30,000  in  restitu¬ 
tion  to  Western  Newspapers  and  put 
in  160  hours  of  community  service. 

Brady  was  publisher  of  the 
Independent  from  Nov.,  1980,  until 
last  January.  The  embezzlement 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


An  expert  source  for  stories  on  ... 

Pollution  and  Underground  Storage  Tanks 

Death,  cancer,  birth  defects  and  miscarriages  have  been  blamed  on  underground 
tanks  leaking  petroleum  and  other  chemicals  into  soil  and  water  supplies.  Facts  about 
dangers  and  damages  usually  are  available. 

But  WHY  a  tank  fails  is  important,  too. 

The  number  of  stories  about  pollution  from  underground  tanks  is  growing.  If  you're 
covering  one,  get  authoritative,  straightforward  information  by  calling; 

STEEL  TANK  INSTITUTE 


312/498-1980 


or  write  for  a  news  media  information  kit: 

Steel  Tank  Institute 

666  Dundee  Rd..  Suite  705.  Northorook  IL  60062 
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Makes  the  difference 

•  Editor  &  Publisher  is  NOT  a  rrionthly 

' '  '  '  jburnalisrn  review.  ■; 

"  f.  •  -  •  f 

•  Editor  &  Publisher  is  NOT  a  monthly 

;  -  association,  house  organ. 

•  Editor  &- Publisher  is  NQT  sponsored  . 

by  a- university,  society  or^  ; 
‘foundation.  ; 

•  Editor  &  Publisher  IS  the  only  indepen- 
:  ,v  ■  dent. weekly , NEWS. mag^ine 

;  "  covering  the  newspaper  .  -  . 

^  business.  -  .  : 


NEWS  makes  the  difference. 
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stick 

project  that  big. 
W  You’ve  got  to 

*  I  be  smart  to 

^  M  make  it  work. 

V  »  And  you’ve 

A  A  V  ^  ^  \  ^  fcgottohave 

behind  you 
the  resources 

and  Advertising  front-end  of  a  company  like  Eastman  Kodak, 

systems  and  provides  small,  Today,  Atex  is  delivering  on 

medium  and  large  publishers  that  commitment  to  a  total 

with  a  hardware  and  software  publishing  system, 

path  to  the  future.  Atex  Editorial,  Classified, 

A  system  that  ensures  each  News  Layout,  Classified 
publisher’s  investment  against  Pagination,  and  Integrated  Adver- 
equipment  obsolescence.  tising  systems  are  working  hard  in 

You’ve  got  to  be  stubborn  to  newspapers,  magazines,  and 

Offices:  Bedford,  Chicago,  Dallas,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Tampa,  Washington,  D.C.,  Copenhagen,  Diisseldorf,  Frankfurt, 


We  get  stubborn 
when  it  comes  to 

Like  the  complete 
publishing  system  J|H 

for  newspapers, 

magazines,  and  ^ 

pre-press  opera- 
tions ...  an  idea 
we’re  tackling  with  tenacity. 

But  it’s  more  than  an  idea 
with  us. 

It’s  a  commitment. 

A  commitment  to  deliver  the 
integrated  system  publishers 
repeatedly  tell  us  they  want. 

A  system  that  builds  on  the 
excellence  of  Atex  Editorial 


service  bureaus  ^ 

around  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  Ir^  M  i 

our  R&D  labs,  I 

were  working  hard  I 

on  the  rest.  J 

This  is  all  part  of  ^ - ^ 

an  exciting  new 

Atex  concept  llynflBHfi 
called  the  Total 

Publishing  Environment  (TPE). 

TPE  is  the  total  integration 
of  the  editorial,  advertising  and 
production  functions. 

It  is  the  ability  to  create 
and  manage  all  page  elements . . 
and  to  output  full  pages  with 
all  those  elements  in  place. 

Hamburg,  Helsinki,  Johannesburg,  London,  Madrid,  Melbourne,  Milan,  Munich,  Oslo,  (’aris,  Rome,  Rotterdam,  SAo  Paulo,  Stockholm. 


WFmf  T  With  TPE, 

1  deliv' 

m  iV  I  generation 
¥  1  of  electronic 

publishing 

you  more.  Just  write  us. 
Sure,  we’re  stubborn, 
but  we’re  smart. 


Atex, Inc. 

32  Wiggins  Ave.MSI92E 
Bectfufd.MA  01730 
{617)275.8300 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Brad  Tillson  is  the  newly  named 
editor  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily 
News  and  the  Journal  Herald,  replac¬ 
ing  Arnold  Rosenfeld,  who  moved 
to  editor  of  the  Austin  American- 
Statesman. 

Both  Dayton  newspapers  and  the 
Austin  paper  are  owned  by  Cox  En¬ 
terprises,  Inc.,  Atlanta. 

Joe  Fenley  will  become  the  Day- 
ton  papers’  only  managing  editor. 
Tillson  was  managing  editor/features 
while  Fenley  was  managing  editor/ 
news. 

Tillson  joined  the  Daily  News  as  a 
reporter  in  1971  and  has  worked  his 
way  through  a  succession  of  editorial 
positions.  Fenley  joined  the  Daily 
News  in  i%3  and  has  worked  as  court 
reporter  and  in  various  editorial 
posts. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Eric  Asimov  has  joined  the  New 
York  Times  as  a  copy  editor  on  the 
national  desk.  He  previously  worked 
at  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  the 
Hartford  Courant. 

:|c  :|c  9|e 

Rob  Eley  was  promoted  from  busi¬ 
ness  writer  to  assistant  city  editor  at 
the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press.  He 
joined  the  newspaper  in  1978  as  a 
reporter. 


STATE  &  LOCAL 
REPORTING  IN 
WASHINGTON 


We’ve  had  ten  years  of  uninterrupted 
coverage  of  some  of  the  best  state  and 
city-specific  stories. 

Now  we’re  adding: 

□  Fulltime  coverage  of  local  cor¬ 
porate  filings  with  the  SEC; 

□  Upgraded  business  reporting  af¬ 
fecting  your  local  industries;  and 

□  A  dial-in  electronic  morgue  for 
your  desk  or  your  Washington  bureau 
filled  with  state-specific  government  in¬ 
formation. 

Plug  your  desk  into  ours; 

We’re  still: 

States  News  Service 
202-628-3100 

1333  F  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 


Alf  Pratte,  former  reporter  for 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  is  now  an 
associate  professor  in  the  department 
of  communications  at  Brigham  Young 
University. 

An  urban  affars  reporter  and  free¬ 
lance  writer  in  Honolulu,  Pratte  also 
worked  for  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret 
News  and  the  Lethbridge  (Alta.) 
Herald.  He  has  taught  at  Hawaii 
Pacific  College  and  Shippensburg 
University  in  Pennsylvania. 


Eugene  L.  Roberts  Jr.,  executive 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
will  received  the  1985  William  Allen 
White  Foundation  Award  for  Jour¬ 
nalistic  Merit  next  February  8  at  the 
University  of  Kansas. 

The  citation  is  given  annually  to  a 
journalist  who  mirrors  the  late 
Emporia  Gazette  editor  in  “service  to 
his  profession  and  his  country.’’ 

♦  *  * 

United  Press  International  and  the 
Wire  Service  Guild  have  announced 
the  appointment  of  Dan  Car- 
MICHAEL,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Wire  Service  Guild,  to  the  company’s 
executive  committee. 

Carmichael,  a  newsman  with  UPl 
for  more  than  13  years,  was  nomin¬ 
ated  by  the  Guild’s  executive  com¬ 
mittee  in  June  and  occupies  the  first  of 
two  employee  seats  on  the  U  PI  execu¬ 
tive  committee. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  Carmichael  began  his  career 
with  UPI  in  the  Honolulu  bureau  in 
1972  at  the  age  of  17.  He  has  sub¬ 
sequently  worked  in  Dallas,  New 
York,  and  now  in  the  Washington 
bureau. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

The  Hank  O’Donnell  Hall  of  Fame 
has  been  dedicated  at  the  Waterhury 
(Conn.)  Municipal  Stadium  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  long-time  Waterhury  Re- 
publican-American  sports  editor. 


New  Associated  Press  bureau 
chiefs  include: 

Howard  E.  Staats  to  head  the 
Louisville  bureau  and  Elaine  Nor¬ 
ton  Hooker,  the  Hartford  bureau, 
and  Charles  C.  Hill,  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  bureau. 

For  the  past  two  years,  Staats  has 
been  assistant  general  manager  and 
deputy  director  of  AP  Broadcast  Ser¬ 
vices  in  Washington.  Hooker  has 
been  news  editor  at  Boston  since  last 
spring.  Hill  most  recently  served  as 
assistant  bureau  chief  at  Dallas. 

Hill  was  selected  for  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  assignment  after  Peter  Mattiace, 
who  had  earlier  accepted  the  post, 
said  that  for  personal  reasons  he  could 
not  leave  Pittsburgh.  He  will  continue 
as  Pittsburgh  correspondent. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Donald  J.  Fryday,  president  of 
the  Wellsboro  Gazette,  is  the  newly- 
elected  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association. 

Marjorie  A.  Helsel,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Altoona  Mirror, 
will  serve  as  vice  president,  dailies, 
and  Robert  Buckley,  president  and 
publisher  of  Gateway  Publications, 
Monroeville,  as  vice  president,  week¬ 
lies. 

Edward  J.  Lynett  Jr.,  co¬ 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  Scranton 
Times/The  Sunday  Times,  is  the 
secretary-treasurer. 

Fryday  succeeds  Milton  D. 
McLean,  publisher  of  the  Sunhury 
Daily  Item,  and  Helsel  was  re¬ 
elected. 

*  *  * 

Vicki  Naples  and  Garry  Tozzi 
have  been  named  account  executives 
at  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker  Co., 
Inc.,  national  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives. 

Naples  was  formerly  an  account 
executive  with  Nightlife  Magazine 
and  Tozzi  was  a  district  manager  at 
Lakewood  Publicatons. 


George  J.  Cooper 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANT 
SALES  NEGOTIATOR  BROKER  APPR.MSER 


6000  N.W.  SECOND  AV'ENUE 
BOCA  R.XTON,  FLORIDA  034.'! I 
Area  Code  30.'5  -  994-0800 

Expertise  in  Appraisals  for 
Sales,  Estate  and  Gift  Tax  Purposes 

Attending  SNPA  convention  and  can  be  called  at 
above  phone  number  for  confidential  discussions. 
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Charles  R.  Freestone,  assistant 
managing  editor  for  graphics  and  fea¬ 
tures  at  the  Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tuc¬ 
son,  will  be  the  administrator  of  the 
National  Press  Photographers 
Foundation.  Freestone  succeeds  Lew 
Bush  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

Freestone  was  appointed  by  C. 
Thomas  Hardin,  Courier-Journal 
and  Louisville  Times  director  of  pho¬ 
tography  and  the  newly  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  photographers'  associa¬ 
tion. 

Freestone,  a  former  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Seattle-Post 
Intelligencer,  earlier  headed  the 
photo  operation  at  Sentinel  News¬ 
papers,  Denver. 

♦  *  * 

David  M.  Parker  was  elected 
president  of  the  Virginia  Press 
Association  during  the  102nd  annual 
meeting.  Parker,  vice  president  of 
Atlantic  Publications,  Inc.,  Acco- 
mac,  succeeds  Thomas  S.  Wuriu, 
editor  of  the  Journal  Newspapers 
Inc.,  Springfield.  Wuriu  remains  on 
the  board  and  executive  committee. 

Thomas  T.  Byrd,  publisher  of  the 
Winchester  Star,  was  chosen  pre¬ 
sident-elect,  and  William  C.  O’Do¬ 
novan,  editor  and  assistant  publisher 
of  The  Virginia  Gazette,  Williams- 
bury,  vice  president,  Horton  P. 
Beirne,  general  manager  of  The 
Covington  Virginian,  was  elected 


LARRY  HALL  has  been  named 
advertising  director  of  the  Las 
Vegas  Review-Journal. 

He  previously  was  ad  director 
of  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  & 
Daily  Advance  and  has  been 
classified  director  of  the  New 
York  Post  and  sales  manager  of 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 


secretary  and  the  post  of  treasurer 
went  to  Randall  E.  Brannon,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  Loudoun  Times 
F^iblising  Co.,  Inc.,  and  the  Clarke 
Courier  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  and  vice 
president  for  sales  and  marketing  for 
Arundel  Communications. 

♦  >|c  ♦ 

Jonathan  Probber  has  joined  the 
Kansas  City  Times  as  a  food  writer.  A 
graduate  of  The  Culinary  Institute  of 
America  in  New  York,  he  has  worked 
as  a  chef,  and  also  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Daytona  Beach  News-Journal  and 
food  writer  for  the  Fort  Wayne  News- 
Sentinel. 

Jesse  Barker  has  joined  the  Times 
as  a  financial  copy  editor.  While 
attending  the  University  of  Kansas, 
he  worked  as  wire  editor,  columnist, 
and  copy  editor  for  the  Daily  Kansan. 
He  also  has  been  copy  editing  intern 
for  the  Times. 

>|c  )|c  * 

Salem  Macknee,  former  customer 
service  manager  at  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
duction  Company,  the  agency 
operation  for  the  Shreveport  Times 
and  Shreveport  Journal,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  circulation  manager- 
administration. 

In  this  newly  created  position,  she 
will  be  responsible  for  both  the  cus¬ 
tomer  service  and  business  areas  of 
the  circulation  department. 


INSURANCE  SPOKEN  ...  IN  PLAIN  ENGLISH 


We've  got  the  facts  and  figures  on  all  aspects  of 
life  and  health  insurance.  We  know  how  to  com¬ 
municate  them.  If  you  want  to  know  where  we 
stand  on  any  subject,  we'll  tell  you  that  too. 

We're  the  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance 
and  the  Health  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
and  English  is  not  our  second  language. 

Call  us  any  time. 

In  New  York: 

Robert  Waldron  212-245-4198  (office);  516471-3653  (home) 

In  Washington,  D.C.: 

Walter  BuuewiU  202-862-4064  (office);  301-770-2190  (home) 

Rick  Blake  202-862-4062  (office);  202-293-6245  (home) 


American 
Council  of 
Life  Insurance 
and 

Health  Insurance 
Association  of 
America.*^ 

I8S0K  Street.  NW  WashmgronOC  AXX)6 

*RepreYent#)qS70Me  imurarxe 
companies,  with  9S  percent  of  trie  Me 
trnuijwx.r  force  m  the  UrMed  States. 

<ir3d  iiO  health  insurance 
compamev  with  00  percent  of  the  health 
imurance  written  hy  msurarKecompanies 
m  the  United  Slates 


Robert  L.  Mann,  a  former  Texas 
and  Colorado  newspaperman  and 
journalism  educator,  is  now  press 
secretary  to  U.S.  Sen.  Edward  Ken¬ 
nedy. 

Mann,  a  former  director  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  department  at  Southern 
Methodist  University,  served  as 
director  of  public  affairs  at  the  FCC 
.during  the  Carter  Administration. 
After  leaving  that  post,  he  was  a 
senior  consultant  to  the  Video  Group 
of  Time  Inc.,  New  York,  while  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  vice  president  of  Carl  Byoir  & 
Associates. 

Earlier  in  his  career  Mann  worked 
for  newspapers  in  Texas  and  Col¬ 
orado  and  served  as  managing  editor 
of  the  Longmont  (Col.)  Daily  Times 
Call  and  as  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald.  He  is  a  former 
president  of  the  Dallas  chapter  of  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

2|t  3|C  S|C 

B.D.  COLEN,  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  science  writer  at  Newsday, 
Long  Island,  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  new,  weekly  PART  HI  section 
devoted  to  science,  technology,  com¬ 
puters,  medicine  and  learning. 

The  section  debuted  October  2  and 
will  appear  in  all  Tuesday  editions  and 
include  contributions  from  leaders  in 
various  scientific  disciplines. 


McNAUGHT 


IN  THE 
BEGINNING 
THERE  WAS 


. .  the  nation’s  feline 
fetish  first  became 
apparent  in  1973 
when  George  Gately 
introduced  Heathcliff.” 

—  Mary  Vespa 
PEOPLE  Magazine 

Call  collect  (203)  661-4990 

The  McNaught  Syndicate 
537  Steamboat  Road 
Greenwich,  Ct.  06830 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Don  O.  Noel  Jr.  has  joined  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  as  a  col¬ 
umnist  and  will  write  three  times  a 
week  on  the  op-ed  page. 

Noel,  former  editor  of  the  now 
defunct  Hartford  Times,  moves  to  the 
newspaper  from  WFSB  television  in 
Hartford,  where  he  has  served  as 
senior  correspondent  since  1975. 

With  the  Times  for  17  years,  his 
assignments  included  the  federal 
courts,  state  government,  labor  and 
urban  affairs.  He  was  promoted  to 
assistant  managing  editor  and  then  to 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  and  was 
named  editor  in  1974.  Noel  wrote  a 
popular  political  column  for  the 
Times  and  while  at  WFSB  moderated 
a  weekly  political  interview  program 
for  almost  a  decade. 


Poliquin  Linhorst 

Bud  Poliquin,  a  former  Syracuse 
sportswriter  and  sports  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  Tribune,  was  named  exec¬ 
utive  sports  editor  of  the  Herald- 
Journal/Herald  American.  He  re¬ 
places  Arnie  Burdick,  who  retired 
after  heading  the  sports  department 
for  nearly  30  years. 

Mark  Lisbon,  formerly  an  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  of  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard,  was  promoted  to  regional 
editor  of  The  Syracuse  Newspapers. 
He  replaces  Debbie  Abbott,  who  has 
joined  her  family  in  Cape  Cod. 


Atseff  Libbon 

Timothy  Atseff,  editorial  cartoonist 
and  design  and  graphic  arts  editor  of 
Syracuse  Newspapers,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  newly  created  position  of 
deputy  managing  editor  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Herald-Journall Herald  Amer¬ 
ican. 

Stan  Linhorst,  former  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  San  Diego  Tribune, 
has  been  named  city  editor  of  the 
Herald-Journal/Herald  American, 
replacing  Stan  Evans,  who  left  to  join 
his  wife  in  Baltimore,  where  she  prac¬ 
tices  law. 


Appointments  in  the  advertising 
and  marketing  departments  of  the 
Morristown  (N.J.)  Daily  Record 
include: 

John  Carnahan,  to  marketing 
director.  He  previously  was  with 
Ingersoll  Publications  in  California  as 
west  coast  marketing  director. 

Bill  Lieberwirth,  to  manager  of 
major  accounts  and  co-op  advertising 
from  national  advertising  manager. 


Lou  Stancampiano,  to  retail 
advertising  manager.  Stancampiano 
was  formerly  retail  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Atlantic  City  Press. 

Richard  Cammarck,  to  national 
advertising  manager.  He  was  pre¬ 
viously  an  account  supervisor  with 
CWO&O. 

In  other  departments,  Wlliam 
Donnellen  was  appointed  executive 
editor  and  Andy  George,  circulation 
director. 


Donald  B.  Almeida,  systems 
director  for  the  Providence  Journal 
Company,  was  elected  president  of 
Newspaper  Systems  Group  at  the  fall 
meeting  in  San  Juan.  He  has  been  with 
the  company  for  eleven  years. 

Charles  Wilson  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times  Co.  was 
elected  vice  president,  and  Dennis 
O’Leary  of  Newsday,  Inc., 
secretary/treasurer. 


Answers. 

Contacts. 

Background 

Have  a  question  about 
Phillips  Petroleum?  Or 
the  energy  industry? 
These  public  relations 
specialists  can  get 
answers  for  you: 


(918)661-5224 
(918)661-5204 
(918)661-4982 
(918)661-4974 
(918)661-4987 
(918)661-6760 

Call  or  write:  Public 
Relations  Department. 
16A-2  Phillips 
Building,  Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma  74004. 


Bill  Adams 
Dan  Harrison 
)frf  Smith 
Susan  Stofflc 
Sttve  Milburn 
Bill  Reshcr 
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Analysis  of  tough  strategy  problems  is  our  bu^ieas. 

Partners  with  Winners  in  the  International  E  &  P/INPA  Awards, 


5ofthelast6years. 

Ronald  M.  Mulder  Frederick  P.  Currier  Didt  Hare 

AiKbrewl  Morrison  Barbara  E.  Bryant  John  McDonald 

(aIa)  Market  Opinion  Research 

550  Washington  Blvd.  •  Detroit,  Michigan  48226  •  (313)  963-2414 


The  Performance  Company 
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Bill  of  Rights  Museum  opens  Oct.  28 


The  first  Bill  of  Rights  Museum  in 
this  country  will  open  October  28  at 
St.  Paul’s  Church  National  Historic 
Site  in  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y. 

Janet  R.  Wilkins,  chairman  of  the 
Society  of  the  National  Shrine  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  Inc.,  has  announced 
Dedication  Day  Festivities  beginning 
at  2  p.m.  on  Sunday  afternoon  with 
guest  dignitaries  in  attendance  and  a 
program  of  special  cultural  events. 

In  the  museum  itself  a  temporary 
post  office  will  be  issuing  a  special 
stamp  cachet  commemorating  the 
event.  Demonstrations  are  planned 
on  the  replica  of  an  18th  Century 
printing  press,  which  is  one  of  the 
museum’s  featured  exhibits. 

The  story  of  John  Peter  Zenger  is 
commemorated  as  a  series  of 
dioramas  detailing  his  arrest  and  ac¬ 
quittal  in  1733,  thus  establishing  a 
legal  precedent  for  freedom  of  the 
press. 

Congressman  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
honorary  chairman  of  St.  Paul’s 
special  events  committee,  will  be 


hOBITUARIES- 


Mel  Ellis,  72,  Wisconsin  outdoor 
writer  and  columnist  for  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  died  September  1 ,  a 
day  after  entering  the  Waukesha 
(Wis.)  Memorial  Hospital  with  a  res¬ 
piratory  illness. 

♦  *  * 

Cornelia  Elizabeth  Hlnter,  87, 
president  of  the  Hunter  Publishing 
Company,  publisher  of  the  Madison 
(S.D.)  Daily  Leader,  died  September 
14. 

When  her  husband  George  Merrill 
Hunter  was  editor  of  the  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times-Herald,  she  was  a 
correspondent  for  the  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

The  family  bought  the  Madison 
Daily  Leader  and  he  was  editor  and 
publisher  for  19  years.  After  his  death 
in  1966,  she  became  president.  Her 
son,  Merrill  D.  Hunter,  is  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  newspaper. 


John  A.  Park  Jr. 

Expertise  and  Reliability 
For  Owners  Considering 
Sale  of  Daily  Newspapers 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27619 

29  Yvara  Natlon-Wtd«  9*riOMil  S*nHc« 


present  for  the  ribbon  cutting  cere¬ 
mony.  The  Mount  Vernon  city 
orchestra,  choral  groups  and  other 
musicians  and  dancers  will  be  on  the 
program  which  includes  special 
activities  for  children. 

The  National  Park  Service  is  seek¬ 
ing  18th  century  memorabilia,  exhibit 
materials  relative  to  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
Revolutionary  War  artifacts  and 
wooden  type  for  loan  or  permanent 
donation  to  the  National  Shrine. 

Administrator  Connie  Cullen  said 
the  museum  is  trying  to  locate  the 
church  communion  silver  dating  back 
to  the  late  1700s.  During  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War,  the  silver  was  buried  in 
the  church  bell  for  safekeeping,  along 
with  the  Bible  and  prayer  books.  The 
historic  materials  could  not  be  located 
when  the  National  Park  Service  took 
over  management  of  the  site  in  1981. 

The  shrine  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  is 
located  at  897  South  Columbus  Ave¬ 
nue  in  Mount  Vernon.  Persons  wishing 
to  lend  or  donate  artifacts  or  exhibit 
materials  should  contact  Ms.  Cullen 
at  914-667-4116. 


Harnett  T.  Kane,  73,  author  of 
fiction  and  nonfiction  books  and  a 
contributor  to  numerous  magazines, 
died  September  4  in  his  native  New 
Orleans.  He  had  suffered  from 


Alzheimer’s  disease  for  17  years. 

He  began  his  writing  career  con¬ 
tributing  articles  to  the  New  Orleans 
Item  while  attending  Tulane  Univer¬ 
sity.  After  graduating  in  1931,  he 
joined  the  st^  as  a  reporter,  working 
there  for  several  years. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

James  Clark  Nance,  9 1 ,  who  own¬ 
ed  a  number  of  newspapers  in  Okla¬ 
homa  and  served  34  years  in  the  State 
Legislature,  died  September  3. 

He  bought  the  Weatherford  Demo¬ 
crat  for  $500  and  with  his  partner,  Joe 
McBride,  now  deceased,  owned 
newspapers  in  1 1  cities  at  one  point. 
♦  *  ♦ 

Arnold  J.  Pearson,  78,  news  edi¬ 
tor  and  assistant  bureau  chief  at  the 
Minneapolis  Associated  Press  bureau 
when  he  retired  in  1970,  died  July  22  in 
a  nursing  home. 

His  career  spanned  44  years, 
interrupted  by  three  years  of  U.S. 
Army  service  during  World  War  II. 
He  first  worked  for  the  Northwest 
News  Bureau,  then  an  AP  subsidiary. 

:(<  ♦  :it 

Harold  Rich,  66,  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin  sports  writer,  died 
August  9  after  a  five-month  illness. 
He  began  as  a  sports  stringer  in  the 
late  30s  and  then  served  as  a  copy 
editor  before  turning  to  sports  writ¬ 
ing. 


Whe 
rai 
this  1 

write  one. 
202-835-9555 


This  press  hotline  is  presented  by  the  rail  supply  companies  of  the  American  Railroad  Foundation 

^American  Railroad  Foundation 
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NEWS/TECH 


Adapting  to  satellites 

Christian  Science  Monitor  says  it  is  committed  to  converting 
its  piants  around  the  country  to  sateiiite  technoiogy 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor  has 
converted  to  satellite  technology  at  its 
Orlando,  Fla.  plant  this  year  to  bring 
its  newest  off-site  plant  on  line. 

Three  other  off-site  plants  are  to  be 
converted  by  year’s  end. 

Don  Feldiieim,  manager  of  public 
relations,  said  that  the  Monitor’s  first 
Florida  plant  adapted  to  satellite  tech¬ 
nology  after  dedicated  land  lines  were 
not  available  in  time  for  the  targeted 
start-up. 

The  Monitor  has  four  other  off-site 
plants  in  the  United  States:  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.;  Chicago;  Glendale, 
Calif.,  and  Beverly,  Mass.  All  will  be 
converted  to  satellite  transmission  by 
December  except  the  Beverly  plant, 
which  will  continue  to  receive  nega¬ 
tives  directly  from  the  Boston 
headquarters  of  the  Christian  Science 
Publishing  Society,  which  publishes 
the  Monitor. 

The  conversion  to  satellite 
transmission  in  Orlando  took  place 
within  60  days,  company  officials 
said.  The  Monitor  was  committed  to 
begin  printing  there  Sept.  16,  using 
dedicated  ground  lines  for  facsimile 
transmission. 

But  on  July  17,  just  60  days  from 
target,  Bruce  Clark,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Christian  Science  Publish¬ 
ing  Society,  was  reportedly  informed 
that  the  lines  would  not  be  available 
on  time. 

A  task  force  that  had  been  formed 
to  set  up  the  new  operation  (in  Orlan¬ 
do)  was  convened  at  once  to  review 
alternatives. 

During  the  following  week,  in  a 
conversation  with  a  supplier  on 
another  topic,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  Monitor  contact  Modulation 
Associates,  Inc.,  a  California  based 
manufacturer  and  marketer  of  sat¬ 
ellite  data  communications  equip¬ 
ment. 

Modulation  Associates  told  the 
Monitor  of  the  close  working  relation¬ 
ship  they  have  with  IDB  Com¬ 
munications  Group,  Ltd.,  another 
California  company  that  specializes 
in  setting  up  portable  satellite  uplink 
systems  for  sports  and  other 
entertainment  events. 

All  agreed  on  the  possibility  that  a 
complete  satellite  system  could  be 


installed  and  on-line  by  the  Sept.  16 
target. 

Walter  Johnson,  vice  president  and 
a  founder  of  Modulation  Associates, 
Inc.,  said:  “During  this  conversion, 
the  Monitor  has  covered  new  ground 
which  I  believe  will  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  publishing  industry  for 
years  to  come.’’ 

Although  satellite  facsimile 
transmission  is  common  to  other 
nationally  produced  newspapers. 


He  said  that  plans  are 
being  made  for  additional 
sites  around  the  nation, 
including  the  Sun  Belt. 


Monitor  officials  said,  it  has  reported¬ 
ly  been  costly  to  transmit  the  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  data  found  on  the 
newsprint. 

Such  transmission  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  via  a  transmission  band  cap¬ 
able  of  carrying  1.5  million  bits  of 
information  per  second.  The  Moni¬ 
tor’s  system  uses  a  narrower  band 
width  of  56,000  bits  per  second  capac¬ 
ity. 

This  has  a  direct  bearing.  Monitor 
officials  said,  on  the  cost  of  transmis¬ 
sion. 

The  Monitor’s  transmission  system 
includes  a  Ricoh  scanner  that  electro¬ 
nically  reads  a  photographic  layout  of 
each  page  of  the  paper  and  translates 
the  data  into  digital  form. 

This  digital  data  is  fed  into  a  Ricoh 
compressor  which  puts  it  in  a  form 
suitable  to  transmit. 

From  the  compressor,  the  data  goes 
to  a  Modulation  Associates,  Inc. 
uplink  system.  The  first  component  is 
a  modulator  which  digitally  encodes 
the  data  onto  a  radio  frequency  carrier 
and  sends  it  to  an  upconverter.  This 
converts  the  radio  frequency  data  to 
microwave  frequency. 

From  the  upconverter,  the  data 
goes  into  a  solid  state  high-power 
amplifier.  The  amplifier  boosts  the 
signal  strength  and  transmits  it 
through  a  clean  aperture  antenna. 


The  antenna  is  one  of  only  two  pro¬ 
posed  designs  that  accommodate  a 
new  two-degree  spacing  that  is  likely 
to  be  adopted  by  the  industry. 

It  is  not  the  familiar  round  dish,  but 
is  a  curved  rectangle  measuring  about 
8  feet  by  18  feet. 

The  microwave  signals  are  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Western  Union’s  Westar  IV 
satellite  in  orbit  some  22,000  miles 
above  the  face  of  the  earth.  Because 
its  orbit  is  geostationary,  the  satellite 
stays  in  a  relatively  fixed  post  over  the 
equator. 

The  satellite  relays  the  microwaves 
to  the  off-site  printing  plant,  where 
components  of  the  downlink  system 
take  over.  A  dish  antenna,  measuring 
about  15  feet  in  diameter,  receives  the 
data  and  sends  it  through  a  coaxial 
cable  to  a  Modulation  Associates, 
Inc.,  Data-Sat  Receiver.  Its  first  com¬ 
ponent  is  a  downconverter.  Here,  the 
microwave  signal  is  converted  back 
to  a  radio  frequency  carrier. 

Then,  the  receiver’s  demodulator 
recovers  the  compressed  digital  data 
from  the  radio  frequency  carrier  and 
delivers  it  to  a  Ricoh  reconstructor. 
Following  two  more  steps,  the 
recorder  translates  the  digital  data 
into  impulses  of  light  which  expose  a 
sheet  of  film  rotating  on  a  drum  within 
the  recorder. 

After  each  page  is  recorded,  the 
film  is  processed  by  a  Log  E  pro¬ 
cessor  into  negative  sheets.  The  nega¬ 
tives  are  then  stripped,  layed  out  to 
page  size,  and  sent  to  the  platemaker 
for  subsequent  use  on  the  presses. 

Feldheim  said  that  the  Orlando 
printing  operation  is  part  of  a  com¬ 
pany  program  to  strengthen  the  news¬ 
paper,  which  is  based  in  Boston.  He 
said  that  plans  are  being  made  for 
additional  sites  around  the  nation, 
including  the  Sun  Belt. 

Clark,  the  production  manager  for 
the  Society,  said:  “Satellite  transmis¬ 
sion  has  been  in  our  plans  for  some 
time  .  .  .  With  the  new  system,  our 
actual  transmission  cost  is  much  low¬ 
er,  the  technology  offers  a  high  degree 
of  reliability,  and  the  addition  of  new 
off-site  printing  plants  will  be  a  lot 
easier.’’ 
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A  system  of  backups 

Gannett  uses  an  elaborate  system  of  backups  to  assure  that 
its  national  newspaper,  USA  Today,  makes  the  rack  on  time 


By  Lloyd  Carver 

From  Northern  Virginia  to  Califor¬ 
nia,  Gannett’s  USA  Today  runs  each 
night  with  an  elaborate  system  of 
backups  to  assure  that  the  paper 
makes  the  rack  on  time. 

To  date,  executives  say,  they  ha¬ 
ven’t  missed. 


As  a  final  check, 
Gannett  keeps  “airplanes 
standing  by  with  pilots 
ready  to  fly  at  a 
moment’s  notice.” 


“What  we  do,”  said  William  O. 
Hider,  vice  president  of  telecom¬ 
munications  for  the  newspaper,  “is 
output  the  pages  after  the  news  is  sent 
through  ATEX  terminals  in  Rosslyn. 
A  full-page  positive  proof  is  made. 
Then,  a  laser  beam  scans  the  page. 

“That  can  take  i'A  minutes  for 
stock  tables  and  up  to  15  minutes  for 
color  pages  (such  as  the  weather 
map).” 


A  digital  bit  stream  then  moves  at 
150  Kbits  per  second  from  the  USA 
Today  roof  at  Rosslyn. 

“We  take  the  signal  and  transmit  it 
from  Weststar  III,”  Hider  said,  “to  25 
earth  stations  and  their  25  offset  print¬ 
ing  sites.” 

That  will  rise  to  26  sites  this  month 
when  Phoenix  comes  on  line. 

Another  laser  inside  the  printing 
plant  takes  that  digital  data  and  cre¬ 
ates  a  film  negative  page,  Hider  con¬ 
tinued. 

If  there  are  any  errors  detected,  a 
signal  is  sent  by  the  AT&T  landlines, 
computer  to  computer.  That  backup 
insures  that  the  negative  is  correct. 

If  a  retransmission  is  needed,  per¬ 
sonnel  at  the  printing  site  pick  up  the 
telephone  to  Rosslyn,  where  there  is 
two-way  communication.  From 
there,  Hider  said,  the  full-page  posi¬ 
tive  proof  can  be  retransmitted,  if 
necessary. 

A  third  backup  involves  five  speak¬ 
ers,  located  in  the  press  room  and 
other  parts  of  the  printing  site.  They 
can  come  on  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

“We  have  total  satellite  voice  com¬ 


munication,”  said  Hider.  “We  have 
the  ability  to  talk,  for  example,  and 
say:  ‘You  are  currently  receiving  one- 
charlie  magenta.  Next  will  be  8-C.” 

There  is  also  a  computer  connec¬ 
tion. 

“We  keep  them  open  pretty  late,” 
said  Hider.  “We  keep  people  pretty 
late.”  As  a  final  check,  Gannett 

Hider  said,  “We’ve  had 
some  planes  in  the  air,” 
but  that  they  were  all 
recalled  when  ground 
equipment  was  fixed  in 
time  to  keep  the  edition 
on  target  there. 

keeps  “airplanes  standing  by  with 
pilots  ready  to  fly  at  a  moment’s 
notice.” 

Hider  said,  “We’ve  had  some 
planes  in  the  air,”  but  that  they  were 
all  recalled  when  ground  equipment 
was  fixed  in  time  to  keep  the  edition 
on  target  there. 


AP  offers  high-  speed  radio  wire 


KQMS,  Redding,  California  be¬ 
came  the  first  radio  station  in  the 
country  to  receive  AP  NewsPower 
1200,  the  new  high-speed,  program¬ 
mable  radio  news  wire  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

The  new  1200  word-per-minute 
service,  which  was  originally  sched¬ 
uled  for  a  September  1  startup,  came 
on  line  on  August  23,  nine  days  ahead 
of  schedule. 

“We’re  very  pleased  with  News- 
Power’s  performance,”  said  KQMS 
general  manager  Harry  Barker.  “The 
new  printer  spits  out  information  at  a 
rate  so  we  get  what  we  want  a  lot 
quicker.  It’s  a  big  plus  for  our  news¬ 
room.” 

In  addition  to  news,  sports,  busi¬ 
ness,  farm  and  feature  material,  AP 
NewsPower  1 200  offers  radio  stations 
the  ability  to  choose  copy  from  two 
adjacent  states  at  no  extra  cost. 

More  than  200  radio  stations  have 
signed  contracts  for  the  satellite  trans¬ 


mitted  service  thus  far. 

“We  knew  there  was  a  demand  for 
this  kind  of  selectable  radio  wire,  but 
even  we  were  surprised  by  the  level  of 
enthusiasm  broadcasters  have  demon¬ 
strated,”  said  Roy  Steinfort,  AP’s 
vice  president  and  director  of  broad¬ 


cast  services. 

AP  NewsPower  1200  gives  stations 
control  of  the  flow  of  copy  coming 
into  their  newsrooms,  enabling  them 
to  choose  from  as  many  as  15  catego¬ 
ries  of  news  and  information.  Includ¬ 
ed  in  the  electronic  relay  is  weather 
information  directly  from  the  Nation¬ 
al  Weather  Service,  enabling  many 
stations  to  do  away  with  their  weather 
wire  printers. 
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AP  Network  News  marks  10th  anniversary 


The  Associated  Press  marked  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  its  worldwide 
radio  network,  AP  Network  News, 
on  October  1 . 

It  was  ten  years  ago  that  a  small 
band  of  Associated  Press  employees 
set  up  shop  just  four  blocks  from  the 
White  House,  armed  with  only  two 
tape  intake  positions,  three  studios 
and  a  couple  of  cubbyholes  which 
served  as  offices. 

The  non-commercial  radio 
operation,  which  began  service  with 
only  200  radio  stations,  has  since 
grown  into  a  world  wide  radio  net¬ 
work  with  1 100  affiliates. 

“The  AP  started  this  service  with  a 
certain  degree  of  trepidation,  but  a 
quality  news  product  creates  its  own 
market  and  the  AP  Network  has  cer¬ 
tainly  proven  that,”  Roy  Steinfort, 
AP  vice  president  and  director  of 
broadcast  services  said. 

From  a  bare  bones  schedule  of  18 
newscasts  per  day  in  1974,  AP  has 
expanded  to  today’s  schedule  of  54 
newscasts  daily,  along  with  12  busi¬ 
ness  shows,  five  farm  programs, 
numerous  lifestyle  features  and  up  to 
24  sportscasts.  There’s  now  a 


regional  news  department  and  full¬ 
time  radio  bureaus  in  London,  New 
York,  Los  Angeles  and  Dallas. 

The  all-new  Broadcast  News  Cen¬ 
ter,  at  the  site  of  the  original  studios, 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  now  has  a  staff 
of  more  than  70  newspeople  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  staff  of  14  who  put  the 
service  on  the  air  in  1974. 

The  newsroom  made  AP’s  the  first 
fully  computerized  radio  network  in 
the  country,  with  30  video  display  ter¬ 


minals,  2  Supermouse  computers,  64 
channel  digital  audio  switching  sys¬ 
tem,  more  than  125  telephone  switch¬ 
ing  lines  and  its  own  satellite  recep¬ 
tion  equipment. 

The  service  is  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  on  AP’s  satellite 
system.  AP  owns  and  operates  a  full 
transponder  on  Westar  III  and  has  a 
far  reaching  network  of  more  than  900 
wholly-owned  satellite  terminals,  or 
“dishes.”  It  is  heard  worldwide  on 
American  Forces  Radio. 


Louisville  papers  offer  phone  service 


The  Courier-Journal  Times  Co.  is 
offering  a  new  telephone  information 
service  called  Xtra  Service  Now,  or 
XSN. 

The  service  will  offer  to  the  public 
updated  sports  and  racing  news  and 
other  information  via  57-second  re¬ 
corded  telephone  messages. 

Two  of  XSN’s  four  lines  began  op¬ 
erations  Monday,  August  13th.  Call¬ 
ers  who  dial  976-GAME  will  hear 
previews  of  the  day’s  games,  sports 
news,  injury  reports  and  game  scores. 


976-RACE  callers  will  hear  scratches 
and  results  from  major  thoroughbred 
and  pacer  tracks. 

Two  more  lines,  976-FILM,  fea¬ 
ture  reviews  of  movies  playing  in 
town,  and  976-2DAY  offers  local  and 
regional  weather. 

Chief  announcers  are  Jeff  Palm- 
quist  and  Mary  Ann  Day. 

The  telephone  company  bills  call¬ 
ers  250  for  each  call  to  XSN.  The 
charges  appear  on  the  caller’s  tele¬ 
phone  bill,  much  like  a  long-distance 
call. 


Publishers:  Applied  Printing  Technologies  Speaks  Your  Language— 

INCREASED 
AD  LINAGE 


That's  what  you'll  get  with 
Applied  Printing  Technologies' 
new  APT-ONE  total  newspaper 
system.  Your  ad-takers 
become  your  best  salespeople 
at  a  touch  of  our  unique 
key-prompt  system.  APT-ONE 
not  only  sets,  quotes  and 
bills,  but  contemporaneously 
defines  and  displays  detailed 
information  of  any  classi¬ 
fication  as  cues  to  your 
ad-takers. 

Think  of  the  increased  linage 
you'll  get  when  they  can 
suggest  including  any  option 
—for  any  car— for  any  year. 

All  at  the  touch  of  a  button. 


And  that's  just  one  example. 

Need  help  with  your  other 
operations?  Come  to  APT-ONE. 
Expandable,  newspaper-engineered 
programs  for  editorial— 
circulation— business  office. 

Whatever  you  need,  APT-ONE 
can  help  you.  At  a  cost  that  will 
bring  smiles  to  your  comptroller 
—and  black  to  your  bottom-line! 

Call  us  today.  Find  out  why 
your  tomorrow  should  be  with 
Applied  Printing  Technologies— 
and  the  new  APT-ONE  computerized 
key-prompt  system. 

At  Applied  Printing  Technologies 
We  Speak  Your  Language: 
Increased  Ad  Linage!! 


Applied  Printing  Technoiogies,  Inc. 

2595  Metropolitan  Drive 
Trevose,  PA  19047 
(800)441-9693 
In  PA,  (215)322-6576 
a  subsidiary  of  Delta  Data  Systems  Corp. 
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Mailroom 
^  Systems 

from 

Muller-Martii 


Systems  to  automate  your  mailrooin 
and  make  it  a  profit  center 

Modular  design  to  meet  individual 
requirements  and  provide  for 
step-by-step  expansion 


•j  Flexibility  to  assemble  a  newspaper 
^  package  targeted  to  your  readership 


Model  288  Compensating 
Counter  Stacker 


ITM  Quarter 


Model  275 

MODULAR  INSERTING  MACHINE 


Delivers  a  tight 
accurate  fold  for 
more  efficient 
processing  through 
inserting  machines. 
One-person  opera¬ 
tion.  Ideal  for  shared 
mail  and  total 
market  coverage. 


38,000/hr.  Multi-  m 

station  stuffing  machine  ^ 

for  on-line  operation  with 
press  or  for  manual  feeding. 

Built-in  automatic  reject  system 
for  incomplete  copies.  Fast,  simple  size  ad¬ 
justments.  Space  saving,  in-line  design.  Automatic 
reject  system  with  buffering  capability. 


newspapers,  supplements, 
and  commercial  work. 
Delivers  neat, compensated 
stacks  of  preset  or 
programmed  count.  Built-in 
squeeze  rollers  and  shingle 
aligner  Connects  to  any 
press  or  conveyor. 


Press-speed  -  - 

DAVERIO 

Conveyor 

Conveys  news- 

papers,  preprints, 

and  magazines  from 

press  to  mailroom.  Grips 

on  unprinted  edge  to  eliminate 

smudging.  Ideal  for  color  work.  No 

individual  gripper  timing  required. 


Model  259 

Compensating  Counter  Stacker 

For  preprints  and  magazine  sections. 
Speeds  to  80,000/hr. 


Model  310 

Compensating  Counter  Stacker 

For  operation  with  inserting  machines  or 
small  presses.  One  person  keeps  pace. 


Model  227 
Inserting  Machine 


TV  Program 
Stitcher 


Speeds  to  14,000/hr.  r  B  '  -fli 
Handles  broadsheets,  9  iH 

tabloids,  quarter  folds,  and  pre-  ^  ^  mm 

inserted  packages.  Central  lubrication  * 
and  automatic  reject  system  are  standard. 

Fits  into  the  most  crowded  mailroom.  Available 
with  alternate  feed  and  double  production. 


Heavy-duty,  fully  automatic  stitching  lines  to 
fold,  stitch  and  trim  booklets  ready  for  inserting. 
Eliminates  quarter  folding  and  pasting  on  press. 
Flexibility  to  enclose  coupons  and  reply  cards. 
Speeds  to  7,200/hr.,  10,000/hr.  or  12,000/hr. 


Muller-Martini  is  the  world’s  largest  manutacturer  of 
bindery  and  newspaper  mailroom  equipment.  Dependable 
>  service,  standard  computerized  parts  and  a  world-wide 
organization  under  one  name  all  work  for  you  when  you 
}  choose  machines  that  are  designed,  manufactured, 
and  serviced  by  Muller-Martini. 


MULLER-MARTINI  CORP, 

40  Rabro  Dr..  Hauppauge,  N.Y  11787  •  (516)  582-4343 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


OPUBCO  signs 
videotex  pact 

Videotex  America,  the  partnership 
of  Infomart  and  Times  Mirror  of  Los 
Angeles,  announced  the  signing  of  an 
affiliate  agreement  with  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Publishing  Company 
(OPUBCO). 

The  agreement  offers  Oklahoma 
Publishing  the  opportunity  to  explore 
the  feasibility  of  offering  videotex  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  metropolitan  Oklahoma 
City  area. 

Oklahoma  Publishing  publishes  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  the  Sunday 


Oklahoman  and  owns  several  broad¬ 
cast  and  cable  television  companies 
as  well. 

Bob  Farquhar,  director  of  new  sys¬ 
tems  for  Oklahoma  Publishing  said, 
“We  believe  newspapers  will  have  a 
great  deal  to  contribute  in  shaping  this 
new  medium.  The  Videotex  America 
approach  appears  to  be  carefuly 
thought  out  and  more  practical  than 
that  of  the  others.” 

Datatek,  a  subsidiary  of  Oklahoma 
Publishing,  will  take  part  in  the 
videotex  study  for  the  Oklahoma 
newspapers,  Datatek  operates  a 
nationwide  newspaper  library  service 
bureau  based  in  Oklahoma  City  and 


Ferag  total  systems 
engineering  automates 
every  assembly  and 
processing  step 
from  the  press  to 
the  loading  dock. 


MX. 

iH  I 


Ferag  Systems  provide 
simple  solutions  for 
complex  insert, 
preprint  or  zoned 
distribution  requirements. 
They’ve  been  proven 
in  hundreds  of 
installations 
worldwide.  Let  us 
show  you  how  they  help 
publishers  expand 
markets  and  improve 
profitability. 
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KEYSTONE  INDUSTRIAL  PARK.  190  RITTENHOUSE  CIRCLE,  BRISTOL,  PA  19007  •  215/788-0892 


has  established  an  independent 
publishers’  network  of  six  newspap¬ 
ers. 

Videotex  America  has  entered  into 
similar  agreements  with  newspaper 
publishers  in  14  other  metropolitan 
markets  across  the  United  States. 

Infomart  is  a  joint  venture  of  South- 
am  Inc.,  the  managing  partner,  and 
Torstar  Corporation,  both  based  in 
Canada. 

Infomart  and  Times  Mirror  formed 
Videotex  America  in  1982.  Videotex 
America  and  Times  Mirror  will 
launch  GATEWAY®,  a  consumer- 
oriented  videotex  service  in  Orange 
County,  California,  soon.  Videotex 
America  also  holds  an  interest  in 
Grassroots  America  and  Grassroots 
California. 

Long  Beach  daily 
tests  flexography 

The  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram,  a 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper  in  South¬ 
ern  California,  reports  “no  ruboff’ 
and  “beautiful  process  color”  during 
flexographic  printing  now  in  the  third 
month  of  tests. 

“We  have  found  the  new  units  to  be 
simple  to  operate,”  production 
director  Gerald  K.  Polk  said  of  the 
two  Kidder  Stacy  Co.  units  and  color 
deck  .  .  .  and  “trouble  free.” 

“To  closely  control  the  variables  in 
our  flexo  test,  we  decided  to  use  only 
one  ink  supplier  for  the  first  90  days,” 
Polk  said.  “Cal/Ink  of  Berkeley  (a 
subsidiary  of  Flint  Ink  Corp.)  was 
chosen  as  our  supplier  of  both  black 
and  color  inks. 

‘‘Our  plates  are  made  on  a  Letter- 
flex  135- A  machine  and  we  use  a 
packing  beneath  the  plates  that  is 
made  by  the  Rogers  Co.  Our  color 
separations  are  made  by  Sun  Color  of 
Irvine,  Calif.” 

Polk  added  that  the  Press-Telegram 
can  run  “true  blacks  with  no  ruboff 
and  minimal  show-through  Our  spot 
colors  are  vivid  beyond  anything  we 
have  seen  in  letterpress  or  offset  and 
the  real  success  story  has  been  the 
beautiful  process  color  work  that  we 
have  been  able  to  achieve  at  con¬ 
sistent  speeds  of  52,500  impressions 
per  hour.” 

“The  crisp,  clearly  defined  dot  that 
is  characteristic  of  flexo  printing 
allows  process  color  work  that  com¬ 
pares  to  any  daily  newspaper  printing 
that  we  have  seen,” 

The  two  press  units  in  Long  Beach 
are  fitted  with  sidelay  register,  full, 
reversibility  of  all  printing  couples, 
web  infeed  rollers  and  automatic 
impression  cylinder  wipers. 
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A  Microcomputer  News  System 
At  Your  Fingertips... 


Mf  Combine  Apple® 
Computers  with 
Xr  NEWSSET  software, 
written  especially  for  high 
Jr  speed  news  operations.  The 
“  result  is  a  crashproof  editorial 
system  tailored  to  the  needs  of 
your  newsroom. 


...A  New  Standard  of 
Reliability 


NEWSSET  uses  stand  alone  components  in 
a  network.  No  expensive  mainframe  to  buy 
and  maintain.  No  down  time.  Service  is  easy, 
quick,  inexpensive  and  usually  performed 
locally. 


See  Newsset  at 
booth  501-503 
at  NNA  in 
Reno 


NEWSSET  captures  hi^  or  low  speed  wire, 
telecommunicates,  performs  file  manage¬ 
ment  tasks  and  drives  all  phototypesetters. 


Contact: 

Concept  Publishing  Co. 

128  Monroe  Street 

Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin  5391 6 

(414)887-3731 

^Apple  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Apple  Computer.  Cupertiiio,  Cafifomia 


Cartoon  creates  a  stir 

National  rifle  lobby  protests  Rocky  Mountain  News’  editorial  cartoon 


By  Wally  Gordon 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News,  the 
largest  paper  in  the  intermountain 
west,  and  the  National  Rifle  Associa¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  nation’s  most  power¬ 
ful  lobbies,  locked  horns  recently 
over  an  editorial  cartoon  and  the 
News  wound  up  printing  an  unusual 
editorial  page  apology. 

The  episode  has  left  some  scars  and 
hard  feelings. 

“It  irritates  me  that  they  (the  NR  A) 
have  the  money  and  the  clout  to  do 
that  kind  of  thing,”  says  News  car¬ 
toonist  Ed  Stein. 

The  conflict  began  when  the  News 
ran  an  anti-NRA  cartoon  by  Stein  on 
its  June  1  editorial  page.  The  drawing 
depicted  a  semi-automatic  gun 
labeled  “PLO  terrorists,”  a  grenade 
labeled  “Red  Brigade  terrorists,”  a 
home-made  bomb  labeled  “IRA  ter¬ 
rorists”  and  a  pistol  labeled  “NRA 
terrorists.” 

In  ensuing  weeks,  according  to 
Stein,  he  and  the  newspaper’s  editors 
were  deluged  by  an  “enormous 
amount  of  negative  responses  ...  It 
was  overwhelming.”  Only  a  couple  of 
letters  approved  of  the  cartoon. 


(Wally  Gordon  is  managing  editor  of 
the  Denver  weekly  newspaper  Up  The 
Creek.) 


One  of  the  disapproving  letters 
was,  according  to  Stein,  from  the 
Washington  office  of  the  NRA.  It 
demanded  an  apology.  “I  ignored  it,” 
says  Stein. 

Then  on  July  15,  the  newspaper’s 
ombudsman  wrote  a  column 
describing  the  episode  and  quoting 
Stein  as  regretting  the  way  he  had 
handled  the  cartoon.  The 
ombudsman,  Mai  Deans,  a  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado  journalism 
instructor,  quoted  Stein  as  saying: 

“That  cartoon  was  a  failure.  It 
wasn’t  because  I  didn’t  mean  it,  but 
because  I  didn’t  say  it  right.  I  didn’t 
follow  the  train  of  thought  that  got  me 
there,  which  was  that  the  NRA’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  compromise  on  gun  control 
serves  to  populate  the  country  with 
guns.  That  in  itself  is  a  form  of  terror¬ 
ism.  However,  in  this  case  the  car¬ 
toon  doesn’t  explain  my  train  of 
thought  and  I  made  an  unfair  compari¬ 
son.” 

On  Aug.  9,  three  weeks  after  the 
Deans  column,  the  News  received  a 
letter  from-  a  lawyer  representing  the 
3-million  member  NRA.  The  lawyer, 
Steven  Shulman  of  the  Washington 
firm  of  Cadwalder,  Wickersham  and 
Taft,  communicated  his  message  in 
unmistakable  terms:  “The  NRA  con¬ 
siders  this  cartoon  defamatory  and 
has  instructed  me  to  bring  suit  unless 


an  appropriate  apology  is  published ,  ’  ’ 

On  Aug.  31,  Ralph  Looney,  editor 
of  the  News,  ordered  the  following 
apology  printed  directly  under  the 
cartoon  space  on  the  editorial  page: 

“A  cartoon  appearing  on  this  page 
on  June  1,  1984,  and  reprinted  with 
the  Readers’  Representative  column 
of  July  15, 1984,  may  have  suggested  a 
comparison  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association  with  certain  terrorist 
organizations.  This  comparison  was 
unfair.  The  News  regrets  any  mis- 
impression  caused  by  the  cartoon. 
The  News  has  no  reason  nor  basis  in 
fact  to  accuse  the  NRA  of  being  a 
terrorist  organization  and  any  such 
implication  was  never  intended.” 

Discussing  the  day  the  apology 
appeared,  Stein  says,  “I  pretty  well 
stayed  out  of  the  office  that  day  ...  I 
still  haven’t  read  that  page  I  was  irri¬ 
tated  so  much.” 

Shulman  in  Washington  says  the 
NRA  is  satisfied  with  the  apology  and 
plans  no  further  action.  He  still  insists 
angrily,  however,  that  the  “cartoon 
suggests  that  the  NRA  is  a  terrorist 
organization.  That  is  defamation.” 

Occasionally  in  the  past,  the  NRA 
has  tangled  with  newspapers  over  the 
issue  of  gun  controls.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  has  led  a  mostly  successful  fight 
to  block  legislation  at  the  federal  state 
and  local  levels. 

Shulman  says  that  in  the  past  five 
years  he  has  sent  out  about  three 
other  letters  threatening  defamation 
suits  against  newspapers.  He  declines 
to  name  the  papers  but  says  in  every 
case  an  apology  was  published. 

News  editor  Looney  says  it  was  his 
decision  to  publish  the  apology. 

“It’s  always  been  our  policy  that  if 
a  clarification  or  a  correction  is  in 
order,  we  will  do  that,”  the  editor 
adds.  He  says,  however,  that  in  his 
four  years  at  the  News  there  has  been 
no  similar  instance  of  an  apology  for  a 
editorial  or  editorial  cartoon. 

Although  newspaper  frequently 
print  retractions  for  errors  in  news 
stories,  they  seldom  apologize  for  the 
opinions  expressed  on  the  editorial 
page. 

In  a  curious  footnote  to  the  story, 
on  the  same  Aug.  31  editorial  page 
that  included  the  apology  there  was 
also  an  editorial  on  the  subject  of 
toothpick  control.  Entitled,  “We 
could  ban  the  toothpick,”  and  printed 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Independent  daily  newspaper  owners  are  turning  to  PAGE, 
Publishers  Associated  to  Gain  &onomy.  A  purchasing  co-operative  with 
the  power  to  negotiate  big  contracts  for  even  small  dailies  and  groups 
win  prove  the  profit  solution  for  the  80’s. 

Take  the  opportunity  to  turn  to  PAGE  to 
learn  how  you  can  save  significant  dollars  on 
commonly-used  supplies.  Substantial 
savings  are  always  worth  a  look! 

Write:  PAGE 

900  East  Eighth  Street,  Suite  300 
King  of  Prussia,  Pa.  19^ 

(215)  337-8888 
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We  switched  to 
the  McCain  660 
to  keep  up 
with  our 
growth’.’ 


ms 

OF  MANUFACTURING 

“USA 


Tom  Dickens 
(Circulation  Director) 

VERO  BEACH  PRESS  JOURNAL 

Vero  Beach,  FL 

“In  the  past  six  years  we've  grown  in  circulation 
from  a  little  under  13,000  to  almost  20,000. 
This  growth,  compounded  by  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  number  and  variety  of  stuffs  we 
were  handling,  gave  us  one  of  our  most  severe 
growth  problems.  The  stuffing  equipment  we 
were  then  using  just  couldn't  keep  up  and  it 
soon  became  impossible  to  get  the  paper  out 
on  time.  We  knew  we  had  to  upgrade  our 
equipment,  so  we  started  looking  around  at 
what  was  available.  We  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  this  time  the  system  we  purchased 
could  handle  both  our  present  and  future 
growth  needs.  That's  why  we  settled  on  the 
McCain  660." 

The  McCain  660  incorporates  any  number 
of  in-line  inserting  stations  so  that  all  stuffs  are 
gathered  in  a  single  pile.  The  gathered  stuffs 
are  then  inserted  into  the  body  of  the  paper  in 
one  smooth,  continuous  operation.  Difference 
in  size  and  thickness  of  stuffs  is,  therefore,  not 
a  problem.  There's  a  660  system  available  to 
fit  every  stuffing  need.  Write  or  call  for  details. 
McCain  Manufacturing  Corp. 

6200  W.  60th  Street,  Chicago,  IL  60638, 

1  312  586-6200. 


MCCAIN 

NEWSPAPER  STUFFER 


Wire  services  hope  to  make  election  night  easier 


By  Lloyd  Carver 

The  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  Internationa]  expect  to  make 
election  night  easier  for  editors  and 
newspaper  readers  by  applied  tech¬ 
nology. 

“The  way  it’s  going  to  help  us  the 
most  is  that  it  gives  us  the  ability  to 
deliver  products  we  didn’t  have  in  the 
past,’’  said  Jeff  Field,  associate  editor 
of  UPI. 

Tom  Jory,  supervising  editor  for 
elections  at  the  AP,  said  that  news 
service  will  transmit  News  Election 
Service  reports  by  satellite  to  more 
than  half  of  the  state  bureaus.  That,  he 
said,  will  make  coverage  easier  and 
more  economical.  And  ultimately,  he 
said,  members  will  feel  the  savings. 

NES  is  an  independent  service  that 
tabulates  the  ballots  around  the  coun¬ 
try  on  election  night. 

“Since  1980,  we  developed  a  whole 
new  system  of  services,  delivered  by 
satellite,”  Field  said.  He 
acknowledged  that  the  national  elec¬ 
tions  of  1980,  when  the  Dallas  compu¬ 
ter  was  up,  “we  had  a  software  prob¬ 
lem.” 

He  said  that  problem  was  resolved 
in  the  1982  elections,  and  that  this 
election  is  “going  to  be  a  good  one.” 

UPI  editors  across  the  nation,  Field 
said,  have  a  quadruple  system  of 
backups. 

The  first  stage  of  sending  remains 


the  same,  he  said.  “The  telephone 
company’s  system  sends  NES  to 
New  York/UPI.”  Then,  Field  said, 
“Two  sets  of  signals  go  to  Washing¬ 
ton  and  two  others  to  Dallas.” 

The  multiple  sources  of  raw  data 
provide  multiple  backups.  Field  said. 

“Highspeed  services  are  all  sat¬ 
ellite  delivered,”  he  said,  including 
the  A  wire.  The  six  UPI  divisions, 
centered  in  Boston,  Atlanta,  Chicago, 
Pittsburgh,  Dallas  and  San  Francisco, 
share  access  to  the  developing  elec¬ 
tion  story  with  David  Wiessler, 
Washington  bureau  chief. 

At  AP,  Jory  said  there  is  the  tech¬ 
nology  to  use  satellite  transmission 
instead  of  lease  lines  from  AT&T  in 
more  than  half  of  the  United  States. 
Among  them  are:  California,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Idaho  and  North  Dakota. 

In  the  1980  national  election,  he 
observed,  the  NES  report  went 
through  AT&T  headquarters,  to  state 
bureaus,  where  the  results  were  pack¬ 
aged  and  sent  to  members. 

There  will  be  no  change  in  the  re¬ 
port  itself,  Jory  said,  but  this  year  the 
selected  states  will  receive  the  report 
this  way: 

•  NES  to  New  York  AP  headquat- 
ers. 

•  By  satellite  to  designated  AP  state 
bureaus;  by  land  lines  to  the  rest. 

•  To  member  newspapers. 

“This  saves  in  the  cost  of  leasing 

land  lines  from  AT&T,”  Jory  said. 
“We’re  using  our  own  existing  tech¬ 
nology.  We  did  it  for  the  primaries. 


(where  it  succeeded),  and  here  we’re 
doing  it  for  more  than  half  the  states. 

“NES  counts  the  votes  in  every 
state  and  processes  them  by  comput¬ 
ers  in  New  York.  The  AP  is  going  to 
take  the  NES  report  and  distribute  it 
by  satellite  to  more  than  half  the 
states.” 

Newswire  to  go 
high  speed  in  ’85 

The  Los  Angeles  Times- 
Washington  Post  News  Service  will 
convert  all  sections  of  its  North 
American  Wire  to  high  speed  effec¬ 
tive  April  1,  1985. 

Douglas  A.  Gripp,  vice  president 
and  general  manager,  said  90%  of  the 
LAT-WP  clients  in  the  U.S.  already 
receive  the  service  at  1 ,200  words  per 
minute.  LAT-WP  clients  in  Canada 
went  fully  high  speed  two  years  ago, 
mostly  through  the  DataSpecials  net¬ 
work  of  Canadian  Press. 

U.S.  clients  still  receiving  via  LAT- 
WP’s  88  word  per  minute  national  cir¬ 
cuit  will  be  converted  to  either  the 
1200  baud  channels  of  AP  DataFea- 
ture  or  UPI  DataNews,  or  to  LAT- 
WP’s  computer  dialup  delivery  net¬ 
work  called  DataCall,  Gripp  said. 

With  DataCall,  client  editors  using 
a  VDT  or  keyboard-equipped  high 
speed  printer  and  an  ordinary  touch 
tone  telephone  dial  LAT-WP’s  com¬ 
puters  in  Washington  24  hours  per 
day,  seven  days  per  week. 

After  obtaining  the  news  service’s 
daily  directory,  they  retrieve  in  full 
those  stories  of  special  interest. 
Clients  dial  DataCall  at  either  1200 
wpm  or  300  wpm. 

“The  slow  speed  wire  served  our 
clients  well  in  the  past,”  Gripp  said, 
“but  it  clearly  has  been  superseded  by 
new  technoloy  both  at  our  end,  and  at 
the  client  end.” 

Slick  repro  issued 
by  San  Diego  daily 

The  San  Diego  Tribune  issued  a 
slick  paper  copy  of  its  first-cycle 
coverage  of  the  shooting  massacre  at 
McDonald’s  restaurant  in  nearby  San 
Ysidro  July  18. 

The  four-page  reprint  contained 
two  color  photos  on  page  one  and 
seven  more  color  pictures  on  the  back 
page.  The  reprint  was  made  from 
actual  page  negatives  and  reproduced 
on  slick  stock. 

Twenty  persons  were  killed  and 
scores  wounded  by  a  berserk  gun¬ 
man,  James  Huberty,  who  was  shot  to 
death  by  police. 
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for  the  Newspaper  Publishing  Inidustry 

MAIN’S  professional  services  are  backed  by  experience 
gained  during  thirty-five  years  of  service  to  the  newspaper 

pubiishing  industry 


THE  C.T.  AlAIIV  CORPORATIOIV 

Prudential  Center.  Boston,  Massachusetts  02199  •  617-262-3200 
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.^owme  laie  news 
can  be  even  later. 


A  few  minutes  after  you 
have  the  final  details  of  a  late- 
breaking  story  (or  classified  ad), 
\pu  can  have  a  printing  plate. 
Ready  to  go  to  press. 

Editors  can  make  last 
minute  changes  on-screen,  literally 
at  the  last  minute.  Recompose 
stories  to  fit  without  going  back 
through  the  front  end  system— or 
down  to  the  composing  room.  Our 
terminal  shows  you  exactly  what 
you’re  going  to  get,  including 
graphics. 

All  set?  Autologic’s  APPS-1 
will  image  your  made-up  page, 
with  graphics,  directly  onto  paper, 
film,  or  printing  plate.  Completely 
paginated  and  t>^set,  in  minutes. 
It  will  either  output  to  Autologic’s 
APS-5  G  typesetter,  or  our  new 
laser  imaging  system. 

Autologic’s  APPS-1 
Paginating  and  Photoimaging 
^stem  is  advanced.  But  it’s 
flexible  enough  to  work  with 
your  exisiting  equipment. 


Feed  it  area- 

composed  text  from  your  front  end.  Or,  let  it  flow  raw  text  into  an  “elec¬ 
tronic  dummy”  on  the  terminal.  Scan  graphics  and  store  them  in  your 


*  central  data  base,  where  they  are  available  whenever 
you 

Let  us  show  you  how  the  APPS-1  can  help  make 
you  make  the  news  faster.  Contact  Autologic,  Inc., 

Product  Marketing,  1050  Rancho  Conejo  Blvd.,  Newbury 

Park,  CA  91320.  (S)5)  498-%ll.  A  subsidiary  of  Volt  Information  ' 

Sconces  ^yjpS-iBYALriDLOGIC#  g 

Raginaiing  and  PhotDimaging“^tem 
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THE  ALL-MEDIA  BROKERAGE  SPECIALISTS 


Richard  L.  Hare  Milton  Q.  Ford 

Newspaper  Specialist  Broadcast  Media  Specialist 

Ford  &  Hare  have  successfully  negotiated  and  closed  over  $140,000,000  in  media  property  sales  of  all 
types  since  1980.  Respected  professionals  and  well-known  throughout  the  print  and  broadcast  industries. 
Ford  and  Hare  offer  total  media  expertise  in  the  following  areas: 

*  Newspaper,  Radio,  Television  and  Cable  •  Buyer/Seller  Contacts 

*  ConsulUtion  on  Sales,  Pricing  and  Profit  Poten-  *  Negotiations  and  Closings 

dal  of  Media  Properties  •  Media  Property  appraisals 

The  confidentiality  of  your  media  buying  or  selling  needs  will  be  fully  observed. 

Rkht-j^  L.  Hare  Milton  Q.  Ford 

62  BUck  Walnut  Drive  5050  Poplar  Avenue,  Suite  1135 

Rochester,  NY  14615  Memphis,  TN  38157 

716/621-6873  901/767-7980 


UNESCO  official  woos  ‘community’  newspapers 


By  M.  L.  Stein 

“UNESCO  wants  to  create  the  kind 
of  newspapers  you  represent,”  a 
UNESCO  executive  told  delegates  to 
the  National  Newspaper  Association 
convention  in  an  appeal  for  their  sup¬ 
port  against  the  U.S.  planned  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  UN  body. 

Joseph  A.  Mehan,  UNESCO’s 
chief  public  information  officer  in 
this  country,  said  one  of  UNESCO’s 
goals  is  helping  Third  World  nations 
develop  community  newspapers  of 
the  kind  represented  by  NNA. 

“Can  you  imagine  what  it’s  like  to 
be  in  a  country  where  there  aren’t 
newspapers  like  yours  and  nothing  to 
inform  the  people  locally,  no  one  to 
perform  the  valuable  function  that 
you  do?  Mehan  asked  in  a  Sept.  28 
address  at  the  Reno  meeting. 

The  UNESCO  executive,  who  is 
based  in  New  York,  played  down  the 
complaints  of  Western  news  organi¬ 
zations  and  the  U.S.  government  that 
UNESCO  is  dominated  by  countries 
that  seek  to  impose  media  controls 
and  censorship. 

“There  are  different  political  sys¬ 
tems  represented  in  UNESCO  but  it 
has  never  passed  an  official  resolution 
proclaiming  censorship,  licensing  (of 
journalists)  or  other  (media)  restric¬ 
tions,”  Mehan  contended. 

He  said  the  basic  purpose  of 
UNESCO  and  the  controversial  New 


World  Information  Order  is  not  cen¬ 
sorship  or  control  but  “to  meet  the 
crying  need  for  trained  reporters  and 
editors  and  equipment  to  do  the  job  in 
developing  nations.” 

As  an  example,  Mehan  asserted, 
there  are  less  than  50  rural  newspa¬ 
pers  outside  the  big  cities  in  all  of 
Africa  and  only  two  dozen  journalism 
schools  in  the  whole  continent. 

Noting  that  the  U.S.  intends  to  pull 
out  of  UNESCO  by  the  end  of  this 
year,  Mehan  said  the  Paris-based  or¬ 
ganization  is  taking  steps  to  improve 
efficiency  to  meet  another  U.S.  criti¬ 
cism  that  it’s  wasteful. 

Mehan  also  claimed  that  several 
American  groups  are  urging  the  U.S. 
to  remain  in  UNESCO,  including  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the 
American  Library  Association  and 
the  League  of  Women  Voters. 

In  reference  to  Mehan ’s  assurances 
that  UNESCO  is  not  planning  media 
control,  Ted  Phillips,  publisher  of  the 
Seminole  (Okla.)  Producer,  asked 
from  the  audience: 

“Are  we  to  believe  a  paid  public 
relations  man  from  UNESCO  rather 
than  our  fellow  journalists  who  have 
been  fighting  this  issue?” 

Mehan  replied  that  it  was  a  “big 
leap”  to  say  that  UNESCO  favors 
censorship,  an  apparent  reference  to 
the  misgivings  about  the  organization 
held  by  the  World  Press  Freedom 
Committee  and  other  Western  news 


groups  and  individual  journalists. 

In  response  to  another  comment 
that  UNESCO  delegates  represent 
their  countries,  many  of  which  prac¬ 
tice  press  repression,  Mehan  ac¬ 
knowledged  this  as  being  true  but  re¬ 
peated  that  the  body  has  not  adopted 
any  repressive  measures  against  the 
media. 

“The  people  there  are  realists,”  he 
continued,  “They  know  they  must 
deal  with  the  West.  They  may  make 
speeches  for  home  consumption”  but 
passing  censorship  resolutions  is  an¬ 
other  matter. 

Mehan  contended  the  loss  of 
the  U.S.’s  25%  contribution  to 
UNESCO’s  $174  million  budget 
“would  not  be  fatal.” 

“The  real  loss  will  be  in  U.S.  input 
into  UNESCO,  not  the  money,”  he 
stated,  predicting  the  U.S.  share 
could  be  obtained  from  Middle  East¬ 
ern  nations. 

America’s  severance  from 
UNESCO  would  be  most  felt  by  de¬ 
veloping  countries  in  the  drying  up  of 
U.S.  journalists,  educators  and  re¬ 
search  experts,  who  have  been  help¬ 
ing  those  nations  build  up  their  com¬ 
munication  systems,  according  to 
Mehan. 

Mehan,  a  former  newspaperman 
{Dallas  Times-Herald  and  Stamford 
(Conn.)  Advocate)  and  NBC  News 
producer-writer,  handed  out  a  press 
kit  of  background  material,  including 
one  booklet  titled  “UNESCO  and  the 
United  States:  A  long-standing  part¬ 
nership.” 

“UNESCO  is  working  very  hard  to 
convince  the  U.S.  to  remain  in  the 
organization,”  Mehan  said. 


Embezzlement 

(Continued  from  pa^e  30) 


charge  was  made  after  an  audit  show¬ 
ed  improper  use  of  company  expense 
and  charge  accounts. 

Brady  is  now  publisher  of  the  Wil- 
liston  (N.D.)  Daily  Herald,  a  Wick 
Newspaper,  and  also  has  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Wick's  Sidney  (Mont.) 
Herald  and  Plains  Recorder,  both 
weeklies,  reporting  to  him. 

Brady  said  that  he  made  full  dis¬ 
closure  to  Wick  about  the  charges 
levied  against  him  when  he  joined  the 
company.  He  said  Robert  J.  Wick, 
vice  president  of  Wick  Newspapers, 
has  backed  him  “100%”  and  co¬ 
signed  a  loan  for  the  restitution  pay¬ 
ments. 
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Cole  settles  suit  with  ex-Cleve.  Press  empioyees 


A  lawsuit  by  44  former  Cleveland 
Press  editorial,  advertising,  business 
and  circulation  employees  against  the 
defunct  daily’s  then  publisher,  Joseph 
E.  Cole  over  severance  and  vacation 
benefits  ha?  been  settled  out  of  court 
for  $369,000. 

The  employees  last  year  had  sued 
Cole,  Lakeside  Associates,  a  partner¬ 
ship  formed  by  Cole  and  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  Publishing  Co.  for 
$894,000  in  severance  and  $47,500  in 
vacation  benefits,  plus  $2.5  million  in 
punitive  damages. 

The  non-union,  exempt  employees 
contended  in  their  suit  that  E.W. 
Scripps,  which  sold  the  Press  to  Cole 


Cartoon 

(Continued  from  puffe  44) 


immediately  adjacent  to  the  apology, 
the  editorial  suggested  that  merely 
because  a  few  people  die  from 
swallowing  toothpicks,  perhaps  the 
government  would  try  to  regulate 
them.  Gun  control  was  not  men¬ 
tioned,  but  the  parallel  seemed 
obvious. 

Both  Looney  and  Stein,  however, 
says  they  are  aware  of  no  intended 
connection  between  the  editorial  and 
the  apology.  “That’s  probably  just 
serendipity,’’  says  Stein.  “You  must 
realize  that  we  are  harried  .  .  .  short- 
handed.’’ 

Looney  says  that  although  the 
paper  now  has  a  position  against 
toothpick  control,  it  has  taken  no 
stand  on  gun  control. 

One  of  the  ironies  of  the  story  is  that 
it  may  have  been  not  the  cartoon 
itself,  but  the  ombudsman  column, 
with  it  quoted  regrets,  that  made  the 
paper  vulnerable  to  threat  of  suit. 

Stein  notes  ruefully,  “The 
understanding  I  have  is  we  had  no 
legal  liability  until  the  ombudsman 
column.’’ 

Looney  says  the  controversy  has 
not  affected  the  cartoonist’s  position 
at  the  paper.  “He  has  had  no  strings 
attached,’’  the  editor  says  of  Stein. 
“He  is  free  to  comment  on  any  sub¬ 
ject  he  wishes.’’ 

Stein  plans  to  test  that  freedom. 
The  cartoonist,  who  is  37  and  is  syndi¬ 
cated  regularly  in  400  newspapers, 
says  of  his  future; 

“I’m  just  going  to  do  my  job  and  go 
after  the  NRA  again  .  .  .  There’s  no 
way  I’m  going  to  stay  off  the  NRA.’’ 


in  October,  1980,  had  promised  them 
severance  or  termination  pay  equal  to 
payments  received  by  employees 
covered  by  collective  bargaining 
agreements  plus  salary  and  other 
fringe  benefits.  Cole,  the  suit  said, 
assumed  that  obligation  when  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  newspaper,  which  folded 
on  June  17,  1982. 

Victor  Chinchar,  a  former  Press 
advertising  employee,  reported  that 
editors  and  managers  opted  to  take 
the  out-of-court  settlement  rather 


than  go  through  a  long,  complicated 
trial. 

Thomas  Repicky,  an  attorney  for 
the  employees,  voiced  satisfaction 
over  the  settlement.  He  said  there  was 
“unanimous  agreement”  among  the 
plaintiffs  to  accept  the  settlement. 

Four  other  suits,  involving  antitrust 
charges  stemming  from  the  Plain 
Dealer’s  purchase  of  the  Press’  sub¬ 
scription  list  for  $14.5  million,  are 
pending  against  Cole  and  the  PD  in 
U.S.  District  Court. 
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Cartoonists  discuss  shrinking  comics 

Like  Garry  Trudeau,  many  strip  creators  are  disturbed  by  the 
reduction  trend.  But  some  are  much  angrier  than  others 


By  David  Astor 

Garry  Trudeau’s  reaction  to  the  lat¬ 
est  shrinking  of  comics  sizes  is  well- 
known.  When  the  standard  daily  strip 
width  was  reduced  to  38.6  picas  in 
July,  the  cartoonist  and  Universal 
Preks  Syndicate  told  newspapers  that 
they  would  have  to  publish  “Doones- 
bury”  at  least  44  picas  wide  when  it 
returned  September  30. 

But  what  do  other  cartoonists  think 
about  the  matter?  None  of  the  seven 
interviewed  by  E&P  earlier  this 
month  said  they  like  seeing  comics 
shrink,  but  their  reactions  to  the 
reduction  trend — and  the  Trudeau 
move — vary  a  great  deal.  Some  grud¬ 
gingly  accept  the  smaller  size,  and  say 
the  situation  is  not  all  bad.  Others  are 
angry. 

“I’m  mad  as  hell,’’  declared 
“Bloom  County”  creator  Berke 
Breathed,  who  said  the  longtime 
reduction  trend  finally  went  “too  far’’ 
in  July.  He  added  that  if  something 
isn’t  done  about  comics  shrinkage 
within  a  year  or  two,  he  might  stop 
doing  his  strip  and  “move  on  to  other 
things.’’ 

Breathed  said  the  38.6  pica  width 
(adopted  with  the  introduction  of  the 
new  Standard  Advertising  Unit  sys¬ 
tem)  hinders  his  efforts  to  give  a 
“more  elaborate  quality’’  to  comic 
strip  art.  And  he  noted  that  it  makes 
the  many-worded  “Bloom  County’’ 
harder  to  read.  These  are  basically  the 
same  things  that  bothered  Trudeau. 

The  Washington  Post  Writers 
Group-distributed  Breathed  said  he 
agreed  with  Trudeau’s  effort  to  keep 
“Doonesbury”  at  least  44  picas,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  cartoonists 
would  get  together  to  complain  to 
papers  about  the  smaller  format. 

“I  would  gladly  give  up  20%  of  my 
accounts  if  they  ran  ‘Bloom  County’ 
in  a  decent  size,’’  said  Breathed, 
although  he  acknowledged  that  many 
cartoonists  do  not  have  enough  pap¬ 
ers  to  make  that  kind  of  sacrifice. 

But  Breathed,  whose  strip  has  over 
550  subscribers,  said  it  might  be  possi¬ 
ble  for  papers  to  run  comics  bigger 
while  keeping  the  number  they  drop 


Jim  Davis 


^  Berke  Breathed 


Milton  Caniff 


to  a  minimum.  He  suggested,  for 
instance,  that  papers  consider  runn¬ 
ing  ads  on  their  comics  pages — which 
could  bring  in  enough  revenue  to 
allow  for  an  additional  page  or  pages. 

As  things  stand  now.  Breathed  said 
he  agrees  with  Trudeau  that  it  could 
well  be  “self-defeating”  for  papers 
seeking  newsprint  cost  savings  to  re¬ 
duce  comics  sizes  when  their  prime 
competition  is  from  television  and 
other  visual  media  (see  E«&P,  August 
18). 

“Everybody  knows  the  comics 
page  is  one  of  the  most  read  parts  of 
the  newspaper,”  Breathed  declared. 
“(Papers)  can’t  take  it  for  granted 
anymore  or  else  they  will  lose  a  lot  of 
subscribers.” 

“Garfield”  cartoonist  Jim  Davis  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate  said  many 
editors  and  publishers  are  aware  of 
this  intense  reader  interest  (as  well  as 
the  way  comics  can  attract  young  peo¬ 
ple  to  newspapers),  and  give  strips 
and  panels  “a  lot  of  attention.”  As  for 
the  papers  who  don’t  give  them  a 
great  deal  of  space,  Davis  said  he 
hoped  the  high  popularity  of  comics 
revealed  by  last  year’s  21st  Century 
Comics  survey  and  other  recent  (and 
future)  polls  would  eventually  con¬ 
vince  them  to  do  otherwise. 

And  Davis  said  he  “would  not  be 
surprised”  if  a  number  of  cartoonists 
got  together — maybe  via  the  National 
Cartoonists  Society — to  express  their 
concern  about  shrinking  comics  to 
newspaper  publishers. 

Although  “Garfield”  has  a  much 
simpler  look  than  a  strip  like  “Bloom 


County,”  Davis  said  the  shrinking  of 
comics  over  the  years  has  still 
affected  his  work.  He  reported  that  he 
switched  from  pen  to  brush  some  time 
ago  for  a  “bolder  stroke”  after  finding 
that  he  was  losing  some  lines  when 
“Garfield”  was  reduced.  Even  with 
brush,  however,  Davis  said  he  puts 
less  detail  into  the  comic  than  he  used 
to.  He  explained  that  the  flow  and 
overall  impact  of  a  “Garfield”  epi¬ 
sode  would  be  hurt  if  a  reader  had  to 
stop  and  “squint”  at  something. 

Davis  said  he  particularly  enjoys 
working  on  Sunday  “Garfield”  strips 
because  he  can  use  more  details  (and 
color). 

What  does  he  feel  about  Trudeau 
and  the  44-pica  effort?  “As  far  as  I’m 
concerned,  more  power  to  him,” 
declared  Davis.  “It  took  cour¬ 
age  ....  I  can’t  think  of  a  more  ar¬ 
ticulate  champion.” 

(When  first  asked  about  the  shrink¬ 
ing  comics  size,  Davis  deadpanned 
that  it  was  “great”  because  it  saved 
cartoonists  drawing  time,  made 
“marginal  artists”  seem  almost  as 
good  as  high-caliber  ones  like  A1  Capp 
and  Walt  Kelly,  preserved  trees,  and 
enabled  newsprint-saving  publishers 
to  amass  more  money.) 

Is  there  a  chance  that  other  car¬ 
toonists  will  follow  Trudeau’s 
example  and  individually  ask  that 
their  comic  be  run  larger?  “For  Better 
or  For  Worse”  creator  Lynn  John¬ 
ston  of  Universal  said  few  cartoonists 
have  Trudeau’s  clout,  and  that  many 
are  low-key  people  who  are  so  thrilled 
to  be  in  newspapers  that  they  will 
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Mort  Walker 

“accept  anything.”  She  stated,  “I 
don’t  think  any  of  us  have  that  kind  of 
power  or  that  kind  of  guts.” 

Johnston,  who  noted  that  she  felt 
Trudeau  could  use  the  bigger  space, 
said  the  smaller  comics  format  is 
especially  hard  for  readers  of  some 
tabloid  papers.  And  the  cartoonist 
added  that  she  has  met  a  number  of 
older  men  and  women  on  tour  who  tell 
her  they  read  the  comics  all  their  lives 
but  had  to  give  them  up  because  they 
are  now  too  small.  “It’s  sad,”  John¬ 
ston  said. 

As  for  herself,  Johnston  stated  that 
the  reduction  trend  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  she  has  gradually 
become  more  careful  with  the  letter¬ 
ing  in  “For  Better  or  For  Worse.” 

“Beetle  Bailey”  cartoonist  Mort 
Walker  of  King  Features  Syndicate 
said  he  could  see  how  Trudeau  might 
need  more  space.  But  he  added  that 
his  44-pica  requirement  could  be 
“hurting  the  industry”  because  some 
papers  have  to  drop  other  strips  when 
they  redesign  their  comics  pages  to 
accommodate  the  44-pica  “Doones- 
bury.” 

Walker  said  a  positive  aspect  to 
smaller  comics  is  that  they  allow  pap¬ 
ers  to  use  more  strips  and  panels.  He 
noted  that  comics  are  “more  fun 
when  they’re  large,”  but  added  that 
the  reduction  in  July  was  not  that  sig¬ 
nificant.  In  short,  said  Walker,  “It 
doesn’t  bother  me  too  much.” 

But  Walker,  who  started  “Beetle” 
in  1950,  did  say  that  he  has  had  to 
adapt  over  the  years  to  shrinking 
sizes.  He  said  he  used  to  use  as  many 
as  four  or  five  panels  in  a  daily  epi¬ 
sode,  but  now  rarely  uses  more  than 
three.  Walker  also  noted  that  he  puts 
about  half  the  words  in  a  daily  strip  as 
he  did  in  the  past,  and  that  he  is  forced 
to  discard  certain  ideas  (while  still 
coming  up  with  more  than  enough). 
And  the  cartoonist  mentioned  that  it  is 
harder  to  use  details  that  “create  a 
little  more  of  an  atmosphere” — such 
as  hanging  socks,  cans,  and  bottles  in 
a  barracks.  “But  1  still  have  room  for 
necessary  details,  and  1  don’t  think  it 
affects  the  humor,”  said  Walker. 
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What  does  upset  him  about  shrink¬ 
ing  comics  is  drawing  his  Sunday 
“Beetle”  strip  for  a  certain  format 
and  then  seeing  a  paper  reduce  it  to  as 
much  as  one-eighth  of  a  page.  And  he 
noted  that  smaller  comics  sizes  can  be 
especially  hard  on  continuity  strip 
people. 

One  of  these  people  is  Milton  Caniff 
of  King  and  News  America  Syndicate, 
who  said  his  work  on  “Steve  Can¬ 
yon”  has  been  significantly  affected 
by  smaller  comic  sizes.  Caniff  said  he 
used  to  do  four  panels  in  each  day’s 
strip,  but  found  he  had  to  go  down  to 
three.  In  the  past,  he  would  set  the 
stage  for  a  sequence  by  showing  a 
panoramic  view  of  a  locale.  Now,  he 
might  just  show  a  sign  or  symbol  to 
indicate  the  locale.  And  he  uses  less 
words  in  each  episode — leaving  out 
digressions  that  might  be  interesting 
but  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Caniff  observed  that  it  has  been 
said  the  entire  Bible  could  be  boiled 
down  to  two  words:  “be  good.”  Con¬ 
tinuity  strip  cartoonists,  he  quipped, 
“are  down  to  the  ‘be  good’  stage.” 

“(The  reduction  trend)  bothers  me 
a  great  deal,”  declared  Caniff,  who 
did  “Terry  and  the  Pirates”  from  1934 
to  1946  before  starting  “Steve  Can¬ 
yon.”  But  he  added  that  newspapers 
have  the  last  word  when  it  comes  to 
comics  sizes,  and  cartoonists  have  to 


Dick  Locher  Lynn  Johnston 

t  shrink-  adapt  as  best  they  can. 

Sunday  He  said  he  gets  the  impression  that 
1  format  newspapers  these  days  feel  they  don’t 
:e  it  to  as  need  continuity  comics  that  much  or 
.  And  he  are  not  aware  that  story  strips  can 
es  can  be  build  circulation  by  bringing  readers 
ity  strip  to  the  next  day’s  paper. 

Another  continuity  cartoonist — 
)n Caniff  “Dick  Tracy”  (and  “Clout  Street”) 
indicate,  artist  Dick  Locher  of  Tribune  Media 
;ve  Can-  Services  —  said  he  has  “mixed  feel- 
affected  ings”  about  shrinking  comics, 
ff  said  he  ®  of  comics,” 

ch  day’s  Locher,  who  has  won  a  Pulitzer 

down  to  Prize  for  his  editorial  cartoons.  “But 
1  set  the  comics  page  in  many  papers  looks 
lowing  a  ^  stamp  collection.” 

Now,  he  some  papers  cram  as  many 

^mbo'l  to  strips  and  panels  on  their  pages  as 
uses  less  possible  so  that  no  audience  segment 
ving  out  missed.  But  Locher  said  the  comics 
teresting  become  difficult — and  in  the  case 

of  older  people,  “physically 
las  been  impossible” — to  read. 

)e  boiled  Locher  said  comics  are  such  an 
d.”  Con-  audience  draw  that  they  deserve  more 
quipped,  space.  He  suggested  that  papers  try 
stage.”  '  running  comics  in  a  larger  format  on, 
.  say,  a  page-and-half  rather  than  a 

■fT  ®  Period  of  time  and  see  what 

™  kind  of  reaction  they  get. 

rom  193  Speaking  specifically  about  “Dick 
;ve  can-  Tracy,”  Locher  said  Max  Collins 
vspapers  writes  less  than  50  words  per  epi- 

:omes  to 

5  have  to  (Continued  on  pa^e  52) 
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(Continued  from  page  51) 

sode.  This  compares  to  the  85-100 
words  that  “Dick  Tracy”  creator 
Chester  Gould  used  to  write  when 
comics,  as  recalled  by  Locher, 
seemed  to  run  “as  big  as  license 
plates.”  Less  words  leaves  Locher  at 
least  some  room  to  draw  the  kind  of 
action  scenes  he  feels  are  important  in 
attracting  readers. 

“Amazing  Spider-Man”  cartoonist 
Stan  Lee  of  Register  and  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate  said  he  wishes  comics  could  be 
larger  but  that  shrinkage  hasn’t 
reached  the  “point  of  no  return”  yet. 

“The  size  of  the  strip  is  not  the  big 


problem — as  long  as  you  can  read  it,” 
said  Lee.  “The  big  problem  is  (offer¬ 
ing)  the  best  story  and  artwork.” 

“1  read  the  funnies  myself,  and  1 
haven’t  stopped  reading  them  since 
they  got  smaller,”  Lee  continued. 
“And  if,  by  making  them  smaller,  you 
can  squeeze  more  comics  into  a  page. 
I’m  not  sure  that’s  so  bad.”  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  giving  more  newspaper  slots  to 
cartoonists,  Lee  said  more  comics  per 
page  give  readers  a  better  chance  of 
finding  something  they  like. 

Lee  said  he  hasn’t  lessened  the 
number  of  words  he  uses  in  “Spider- 
Man”  each  day,  but  that  daily  artist 
Fred  Kida  (Floro  Dery  does  the  Sun¬ 


day  strips)  uses  less  detail  than 
before.  This,  he  observed,  means 
fewer  people  and  cars  in  street 
scenes,  less  wrinkles  on  characters’ 
sleeves,  etc.  And  Lee  said  he  and 
Kida  are  more  careful  these  days 
about  making  sure  every  detail  put  in 
“Spider-Man”  shows  up  in  newspap¬ 
ers.  The  originals  are  even  peered  at 
through  a  reducing  glass. 

“1  think  the  strip  still  looks  sharp, 
clear,  and  decorative,”  declared  Lee. 

But  the  “Spider-Man”  creator  did 
jokingly  note  that  if  comics  got  too 
small,  newspapers  could  always 
devise  promotions  offering  readers 
the  chance  to  win  magnifying  glasses. 


‘Doonesbury’  gets  controversial  almost  immediately 

Utah  daily  drops  three  strips  with  'God’  backing  Reagan,  and 
several  papers  are  told  to  run  Trudeau’s  comic  larger 


By  David  Astor 

“Doonesbury” — the  frequent  sub¬ 
ject  of  controversy  during  its  1970- 
1983  tenure — angered  at  least  one 
newspaper  almost  immediately  after 
its  September  30  return  to  syndicat¬ 
ion. 

Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News  editor 
William  B.  Smart  pulled  the  October 
1,  2,  and  3  “Doonesbury”  episodes 
because  of  Garry  Trudeau’s  use  of 
“God.”  In  the  first  strip,  “God” 
called  Ronald  Reagan  to  ask  “if  there 
was  anything  I  could  do  to  help.”  The 
next  day,  “God”  endorsed  the  Pre¬ 
sident’s  reelection  effort.  And  on 
October  3,  “God”  did  a  television 
commercial  on  behalf  of  Reagan. 

Smart  said  he  thought  the  episodes 
“trivialized”  God  and  were 
“inappropriate.”  He  noted  that  he 
had  “no  problem”  with  the  October  9 
“Doonesbury,”  which  revealed  that 
an  actor  had  played  God  in  the  com¬ 
mercial,  but  said  the  three  earlier 
strips  made  it  seem  like  “He  Him¬ 
self’  was  entering  the  campaign. 

The  70,000-circulation  Utah  daily 
received  about  15  phone  calls  and  let¬ 
ters  after  the  strips  were  pulled — with 
many  of  them  opposing  the  paper’s 
move,  reported  Smart. 

Universal  Press  Syndicate  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  editorial  director  Lee  Salem 
said  the  syndicate  knew  of  no  other 
paper  that  dropped  the  episodes.  As 
for  the  Deseret  News  action,  Salem 
said  the  syndicate  believes  “editors 
have  the  right  to  exercise  their  edito¬ 
rial  prerogative.” 

In  a  related  matter,  Salem  reported 
that  at  least  four  papers  ran  “Doones- 
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President  Reagan  picks  up  a  key  endorsement  in  'Doonesbury.' 


bury”  less  than  44  picas  when  the 
comic  returned.  He  said  the  papers — 
which  include  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
and,  reportedly,  the  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury-News  and  two  smaller  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  publications — were  contacted 
by  the  syndicate  and  agreed  to  adhere 
to  the  width  requirement. 

Baltimore  Sun  managing  editor 
James  Houck  said  it  had  been  his 
understanding  that  Universal  was 
requesting  rather  than  requiring  the 
44-pica  width  for  “Doonesbury.”  But 
when  the  syndicate  contacted  the 
Baltimore  paper  earlier  this  month 
and  warned  that  the  strip  could  be 
pulled  if  it  remained  at  about  38  picas, 
Houck  said  the  Sun  agreed  to  enlarge 
it  beginning  this  coming  week. 

“I  don’t  like  the  idea,”  declared 
Houck.  “If  the  strip  wasn’t  so  popular 
with  readers.  I’d  probably  tell  them 
(Universal)  ‘no  thanks.’”  He  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  44-pica  “Doones¬ 
bury”  would  set  a  precedent  for  at 
least  some  other  cartoonists  to  make 
similar  size  requests,  which  he  said 
could  ultimately  force  the  Sun  to  drop 
comics  to  make  room  for  the  bigger 
strips. 


A  San  Jose  Mercury-News  editor 
could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

Salem  also  reported  that  “Doones¬ 
bury”  now  has  about  810  clients — 84 
more  than  when  Trudeau  went  on  sab¬ 
batical  early  last  year.  Salem  noted 
that  about  30  papers  signed  on  during 
the  first  week  of  the  comic’s  return. 


Appears  in  ‘Blondie’ 

At  least  two  readers  contacted  the 
Clearwater  (Fla.)  Sun  last  month  to 
ask  if  a  “Blondie”  comic  was  giving  a 
campaign  plug  to  a  local  candidate, 
according  to  an  Associated  Press 
story. 

The  August  31  episode  showed  cir¬ 
cuit  judge  candidate  Owen  Allbrit- 
ton — who  really  exists — being 
bowled  over  by  Dagwood  in  his  usual 
mad  dash  for  the  bus.  Dean  Young — a 
Clearwater  resident  who  does  the 
King  Features  Syndicate-distributed 
strip  with  Mike  Gersher — said  he 
used  Allbritton’s  name  as  a  joke,  not 
for  political  reasons.  Young  noted 
that  he  often  borrows  the  names  of 
real  Clearwater  residents. 
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Joe  Martin  of  ‘Willy  ’N  Ethel’  doing  business  comic 


“Porterfield,”  a  new  comic  by 
“Willy  ’N  Ethel”  cartoonist  Joe  Mar¬ 
tin,  will  be  introduced  October  22  by 
News  America  Syndicate. 

The  comic,  a  six-day-a-week  panel 
(and  Sunday  strip)  developed  for 
newspaper  business  sections,  stars  a 
bumbling  businessman  who  seems  to 
get  fired  a  lot.  In  one  panel,  his  boss 
tells  him:  “Porterfield,  I’m  sorry  but 
we’ve  had  a  budget  cutback.  I’m 
afraid  we’re  no  longer  in  a  position  to 
keep  someone  on  the  payroll  just  for 
laughs.”  Porterfield  doesn’t  do  much 
for  his  job  security  by  making  sugges¬ 
tions  like  “foothat”  when  asked  to 
name  another  word  for  “stocking” 
for  his  company’s  sock  ad. 

.^nd  Porterfield  is  held  in  such  low 
esteem  by  everybody  that  he  even  has 


to  have  someone  order  the  “business- 
man’s  special”  for  him  at  the 
cafeteria.  It  seems  the  servers  don’t 
think  he’s  entitled  to  it. 

All  in  all,  Porterfield  believes  the 
best  advice  anyone  ever  gave  him  is, 
“Hands  up,  don’t  move.” 

“Porterfield”  draws  its  inspiration 
from  Martin’s  own  experiences. 
Before  becoming  a  cartoonist,  he 
worked  as  an  executive  in  a  large  Chi¬ 
cago  employment  agency  and  as  the 
principle  in  his  own  agency. 

In  addition  to  his  cartooning,  Mar¬ 
tin  is  also  one  of  the  contributing 
scriptwriters  for  the  CBS  tv  comedy 
EIR,  starring  Elliot  Gould,  which  pre¬ 
miered  September  16.  The  show 
chronicles  the  goings-on  in  a  big  city 
hospital’s  emergency  room. 
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Joe  Martin's  new  comic. 


Column  covering  communications  and  computers  starts 


A  weekly  column  about  “com¬ 
munication  and  computer  concepts” 
began  national  syndication  on  Octo¬ 
ber  9. 

Initial  installments  are  discussing 
what  computers  and  telecommunica¬ 
tions  are,  and  “how  their  interaction 
is  causing  such  a  furor  both  inside  and 
outside  the  various  technical  are- 


‘Marmaduke’  hits  30 

“Marmaduke,”  the  comic  distrib¬ 
uted  to  over  500  newspapers  by 
United  Feature  Syndicate,  is  celebrat¬ 
ing  its  30th  anniversary  this  month. 

Brad  Anderson’s  panel  came  to 
United  in  1973  after  19  years  with  the 
now-defunct  National  Newspaper 
Syndicate. 

Anderson,  who  modeled  his  car¬ 
toon  canine  after  a  boxer  named  Bru- 


Anderson  and  Marmaduke. 


nas.”  Other  columns  cover  “human 
and  social  concerns  in  these  areas”  as 
well  as  topics  such  as  computers  in 
sports  and  politics. 

“Communications  &  Com¬ 
puters” — written  for  general 
audiences — is  by  Pres  Childs,  a  com¬ 
munications  systems  programmer  at 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  and 


no  who  lived  with  his  parents  in 
Jamestown,  N.Y.,  said,  “Someone 
once  asked  me,  ‘How  do  you  come  up 
with  those  funny  situations  every 
day?’ The  answer  is  ,  .  .  I  think  like  a 
dog!” 

The  World  War  II  Navy  veteran 
graduated  from  Syracuse 
University’s  School  of  Fine  Arts  in 
1951  and  went  on  to  do  cartoons  for 
such  magazines  as  Collier's  and  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

‘Family  Circus’  wins 

Bil  Keane’s  “Family  Circus”  won 
a  recent  Detroit  News  reader  comics 
poll.  Nearly  489f  of  the  6,880  respon¬ 
dents  ranked  the  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate-distributed  panel  as  one  of 
their  five  favorite  comics. 

The  next  four  finishers  among  the 
29  comics  ranked  were  “Marvin”  by 
Tom  Armstrong  of  News  America 
Syndicate,  37.9%;  “Wright  Angles” 
by  Larry  Wright  of  United  Feature 
Syndicate,  37.3%;  “Drabble”  by 
Kevin  Fagan  of  United,  32.5%;  and 
“Bloom  County”  by  Berke  Breathed 
of  the  Washington  Post  Writers 
Group,  31.1%. 

Asked  to  list  News  comics  they 


AT&T  who  has  published  numerous 
magazine  articles.  The  Butler,  Ga., 
native  received  an  electrical  engineer¬ 
ing  degree  from  Georgia  Tech  and  an 
MBA  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro,  and  attended 
the  Princeton  Writers'  Center. 

Childs  is  based  at  P.O.  Box  308, 
Three  Bridges,  N.J.  08887. 


usually  peruse,  84.9%  of  readers 
chose  “Family  (Tircus” — making  the 
panel  first  in  that  category  as  well. 
Next  came  “Wright  Angles”  with 
79%,  “Marvin”  with  76.7%,  “Ziggy” 
by  Tom  Wilson  of  Universal  Press 
Syndicate  with  74.9%,  and  “Drabble” 
with  71.5%. 

Men  regularly  read  “Wizard  of  Id” 
by  Brant  Parker  and  Johnny  Hart  of 
News  America  the  most,  while 
women  favored  “Family  Circus.” 


We  supply,  free  of  char^,  TV 
listings  and  the  features  dally  or 
weekly  or  both,  tailored  to  your 
area.  You  pay  us  a  commission 
on  extra  business  advertising 
sold  by  us  on  an  annual  basis. 

YOU  NET  YOUR  RATE 

Dickinson  Multi-Media  Services,  Inc 

Servicing  newspapers  for  over  40  years. 
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Success  of  Cubs  rubs  off  on  local  dailies 


Though  their  dream  of  playing  in 
the  World  Series  was  never  to  be,  the 
Chicago  Cubs’  surprising  success  this 
season  proved  a  winner  for  the  city’s 
two  highly  competitive  metro  dailies 
as  well. 

“We’re  refilling  more  vending 
machines  like  no  other  time  in  his¬ 
tory,’’  Chicago  Sun-Times  managing 
editor  Ken  Towers  said. 

“I  have  never  seen  anything  with 
such  local  interest  —  not  elections, 
the  Pope  visiting,  not  anything,’’  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  vice  president/ 
circulation  Howard  Hay  echoed. 

Both  papers  describe  large 
increases  in  street  and  single-copy 
sales,  but  both  —  citing  competitive 


I  Sun-Times  I 


13-OH! 


Home,  sweet 
homers — it’s 
a  Cubs  rout 


A  pair  of  aces 


considerations  —  avoid  releasing  any 
numbers. 

“Street  sales  have  been  tremen¬ 
dous,’’  Towers  said.  “We  are  way 
over  a  week  ago  or  a  year  ago.  We  are 
very,  very  much  up  in  circulation  and 
the  wrapper  is  the  reason,  the  chief 
reason.’’ 

“I  will  tell  you  this  has  terrifically 
increased  our  single-copy  sales,’’  the 
Tribune’s  Hay  said. 

Both  papers  pulled  out  all  stops  in 
promotion  efforts  and  coverage  cen¬ 
tered  around  the  team’s  remarkable 
attempt  to  reach  the  Series  for  the  first 
time  in  39  years. 

From  the  day  the  playoffs  began, 
the  Sun-Times  added  a  24-page  wrap¬ 
around  section  to  its  regular  daily 
paper. 

The  section  enabled  the  Murdoch- 
owned  Sun-Times  to  enjoy  the  best  of 
both  worlds:  It  was  able  to  exploit  the 
dramatic  possibilities  of  its  tabloid 
format,  but  avoid  criticism  from  the 


city’s  often-ferocious  media  critics 
that  it  was  ignoring  important  local 
and  national  issues. 

“We  can  handle  normal  front  pages 
in  a  normal  way,  and  we  can  devote  a 
full  page  to  (the  Cubs)  without  seem¬ 
ing  to  be  excessive,’’  managing  editor 
Towers  said. 

Thus,  when  the  Cubs  lost  the  third 
game  of  the  National  League  playoffs 
to  the  San  Diego  Padres,  the  wrapar¬ 
ound  section  shouted  a  single  head¬ 
line:  “Ouch!” 

Inside,  the  top  news  story  con¬ 
cerned  the  Senate’s  efforts  to  pass  a 
stop  gap  federal  budget. 

Three  cityside  reporters  and  sever¬ 
al  copy  editors  were  lent  to  the  sports 
department  to  help  with  production  of 
the  wraparounds.  Towers  said. 

The  only  miscue  in  the  Sun-Times’ 
Cubs  efforts  occured  in  its  second  dai¬ 
ly  wraparound,  when  it  ran  a  drama¬ 
tic,  double-page  photograph  of  a 
packed  Wrigley  Field  with  the  Cubs 
on  the  field  and  two  fans  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  holding  NL  Eastern  Division 
pennants.  The  caption  identified  it  as 
a  scene  from  the  first  Padres’  playoff 
game. 

It  was  a  magnificant  shot,  marred 
only  by  one  fact:  It  had  been  taken  10 
days  before  during  a  Pittsburgh  Pi¬ 
rates  game. 

Readers  who  hadn’t  noticed  the 
mistake  were  soon  informed  by  a  tv 
media  critic  and  several  radio  disc 
jockeys.  A  Tribune  employee  alerted 
E&P  to  the  goof. 

“It  was  a  mixup  in  the  photo 
room,”  Sun-Times  sports  editor  Tom 
Cunningham  said. 

“We  had  five  or  six  photographers 
down  (at  the  game)  and  this  photo  got 
mixed  in.  We  used  it  because  the  pic¬ 
ture  looked  like  a  million  dollars,”  he 
said. 

When  the  mistake  was  caught,  the 
photo  was  pulled  from  afternoon  edi¬ 
tions  and  a  correction  run. 

For  its  part,  the  Tribune  also  kicked 
off  the  playoffs  with  a  souvenir  sec¬ 
tion,  a  thick  —  72-page  —  Cubs  guide . 

In  its  daily  coverage,  the  Tribune 
ran  single  Cub  stories  on  the  front 
page  and  above  the  fold,  but  its 
expanded  coverage  ran  inside  in  the 
sports  section. 

One  ironic  aspect  to  the  Tribune’s 
coverage  is  that  only  a  year  ago  a  Chi¬ 
cago  White  Sox  co-owner  complained 
that  the  newspaper  and  a  T ribune  Co.- 
owned  tv  station  was  playing  down 
coverage  of  his  team’s  advance  to 
American  League  playoffs.  The 


reason,  he  said,  was  that  the  Tribune 
Co.  owned  the  Cubs,  which  finished 
in  fifth  place  last  season. 

Well  before  the  playoffs,  the  Tri¬ 
bune  ran  an  occasional  series  called 
“Cub  Scrapbook,”  essentially  over¬ 
sized  bubblegum  cards  of  Cubs  play¬ 
ers. 

“We  always  had  a  nice  (single-copy 
sales)  increase  when  we  ran  those,” 
vice  president/circulation  Hay  said. 
“We  also  had  a  lot  of  papers  stolen 
then,  too.” 

Even  more  popular  an  item  was  the 
promotion  card  —  reading  “Cubs 
Clinch”  —  the  paper  put  on  its  news 
boxes  when  the  Cubs  gained  the  play¬ 
offs. 


“All  of  them  disappeared,”  Hay 
said. 

The  popularity  of  those  cards  — 
which  last  week  could  be  seen  in  a 
LaSalle  Street  law  office  building  as 
well  as  a  Near  North  Side  tavern  — 
gave  Hay  an  idea  for  a  rack  card 
should  the  Cubs  win  the  Series. 

“I  wanted  to  do  a  rack  card  that 
would  be  a  takeoff  on  the  T-shirts,  the 
ones  that  say,  ‘Stolen  from  .  .  .  ’”  he 
said.  “But  the  staff  said,  ‘Oh,  no, 
that’s  too  negative.’” 

Instead,  the  rack  card  was  prepared 
anticipating  a  Cub  Series  victory.  It 
read  at  the  bottom,  “Property  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.” 

Since  the  Cubs  lost  the  playoff 
finale,  however,  the  Cards  were  nev¬ 
er  put  out. 

A  Sun-Times  souvenir  that  also 
showed  up  around  town  was  a  series 
of  full-page,  four-color  action  photos 
of  Cubs  players  run  before  the  play¬ 
offs. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


CARTOONS 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment, 
Church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope,  movie  reviews,  crossword  puz¬ 
zles,  humorous  cartoons,  other  quality 
features  for  the  weekly  editor  (offset). 
Mark  Morgan,  Inc,  PO  Box  995,  Newnan 
GA  30264;  (404)  253-5355. 


COMPUTERS 


COMMUNICATIONS  &  COMPUTERS 

A  newly  established  weekly  column  for 
mildly-interested  general  readers.  Pro¬ 
vides  C  &  C  unusual  uses,  news,  and 
tutorials  in  a  lively  fashion-straight  from 
"the  source."  Pres  Childs,  PO  Box  308, 
Three  Bridges,  NJ  08887.  (201)  782- 
1134. 


CURRENT  AFFAIRS 


THE  EIGHTIES  attracts  readers.  Let  Bill 
Wallace's  current  affairs  column  prove 
itself  to  you.  Box  15,  Fraser  NY  13/53. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


CELEBRITY  INTERVIEWS,  movie  re¬ 
views.  "Around  Entertainment"  with 
photos.  Our  12th  year.  International 
Photo  News,  Box  2405,  West  Palm 
Beach  FL  33402. 


FILLERS 


FAMILY  STORIES,  150  words  $2.  100 
on  hand  for  STORY  fillers.  Eppy,  Box 
20356,  New  York  NY  10025. 


12  smart  ONE-LINERS,  100  words  $2. 
2400  on  hand  for  ONE-LINER  fillers. 
iSSIs  20356,  New  York,  NY 


MUSIC  REVIEWS 


POP  MUSIC  REVIEWS 
The  latest  in  rock  music  and  videos  re¬ 
viewed  one  column  per  week.  Photos. 
Perfect  for  your  teen-young  adult  read¬ 
ers.  Also  weekly  TV  column,  focusing  on 
networks,  cable,  etc.  Photos,  samples, 
rates.  The  Style  Syndicate,  16  Franklin 
Av,  Hewlett  NY  11557;  (516)  374- 


GENERAL 


“GREAT  AMERICAN  CONSUMER  DER¬ 
BY,"  weekly  review.  First  Amendment 
Co.,  Box  5ol,  Torrance  CA  90508. 


I  WEEKLY?  Here’s  your  complete  package 
I  of  over  30  reader-wanted  features. 

I  Crossword,  astrology.  Weight  Watchers, 
I  TV  personalities,  antiques,  sports,  child 
care,  health,  cartoons,  fillers,  and  much 
more.  Write  for  FREE  samples  of  SUB¬ 
URBAN  FEATURES,  PO  Box  91460, 
Mobile  AL  36691  or  call;  (205)  343- 
1717, 


"SENIOR  CLINIC,"  Specialist  treats 
medical  problems  past  middle  life. 
Warm,  Witty,  Authorative.  Samples. 
HFM  Enterprises  INC.  Box  307,  Edmon¬ 
ton,  Alberta,  (lanada,  T5J  2J7;  (403) 
973-2361. 


HEALTH 


HEALTH  CARE  CONSUMER  WATCH  the 
golden  age  of  medicine  is  over!  Amer¬ 
ica’s  hearth  care  system;  weekly  drastic 
changes!  Are  your  readers  informed? 
Clear,concise,  timely.  Samples.  Vierling 
Associates  International,  2470  Wrondel 
Way,  Reno,  NV  89502.  Call  (702)  826- 
1987. 


MONEY 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY’’— Proven 
weekly  column  and  fillers  of  money  sav¬ 
ing  consumer  news.  Mike  LeFan,  1802 
S  13th,  Temple  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  10th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


REAL  ESTATE 


HOUSE  CALLS-Houston  Post,  Miami 
Herald,  90  others.  6  national  awards; 
one  said  "concise,  entertaining,  wealth 
of  real  estate  knowledge,  solid  writing 
skills."  8th  year.  Edith  Lank,  Box 
18447,  Rochester  NY  14618;  (716) 
271-6230. 


L6080. 


Feature  Your  Feature  in 
Features  Available 
and  watch  your 
syndicate  sales  soar! 
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EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

- - n 

National  Copy  Editors  School 


The  National  Copy  Editors  School,  founded  by 
Carl  Riblet  Jr.,  is  now  affiliated  with  the  University 
of  Southern  California’s  College  of  Continuing 
Education.  It  offers  a  correspondence  course  In 
advanced  copy  editing  and  headline  writing,  and 
new  classes  start  every  week.  Editors  who  wish  to 
travel  to  the  Los  Angeles  area  for  more  Intensive 
private  instruction  may  do  so.  All  NCES  teachers 
are  editors  who  have  worked  for  the  “top  10”  dail¬ 
ies.  For  Information,  write  to  NCES,  Box  1196, 
Thousand  Oaks,  CA  91360. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan, 
depreciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure. 
krehbiel-Bolitho,  Inc.,  Robert  N. 
Bolitho,  PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission 
KS  66207. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

ALAN  G  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 
On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers 
for  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publica¬ 
tions.  Ridge  Rd,  Hardwick  MA  01037; 
(413)  477-6009. 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  Inc. 

408  Elm  St.  Troy  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 


JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  mar¬ 
kets.  1 14  Wickersham  Dr,  Savannah  GA 
31411;  (912)  598-0931,  day  or  night. 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  550  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207.  Office:  (913)  381-8280 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


CONFIDENTIAL  PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICE.  Call  or  write  Dick  Briggs,  no 
oblintion  (912)  236-1596  RICHARD 
BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES,  Box  8225, 
Savannah,  GA  31412. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Appraisals,  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Consultation. 
WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
James  W.R.  White 
Box  109,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 
Rte  1.  Box  146.  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime;  (813)  446- 
0871  nights:  or  write  Box  3364, 
Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No  obliga¬ 
tion,  of  course. 

BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
W  B  GRIMES  &  CO 
1511  K  St.  NW 
Washington  DC  20(X)5 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


Brokers«Consultants*Appraisers 
James  A.  Martin  Associates 
Columbus  Office;  (614)  889-9747 
PO  Box  798,  Dublin  OH  43017 


EDWIN  0.  MEYER.  ASSOCIATES 
Appraisers.  Brokers.  Consultants 
7200  Hermitage  Rd.  Richmond  VA 
23228 

Ed.  0  Meyer . (804)  266-1522 

Robin  R.  Lind . (804)  784-3713 

Frank  L.  Thomas . (919)  563-3365 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith.  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver  WA  98662 


JEPSON  &  ASSOCIATES 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICES 
John  T.  Cribb.  Box  1220,  Townsend  MT 
59644;  (406)  266-4223. 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


CENTURY-OLD  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
and  job  shop  serving  two  counties  in 
Zone  3.  Netting  better  than  10  per  cent 
after  owners  salaries  on  $200K  gross. 
One-third  up  front.  Owner  will  take  back  j 
secured  note  on  remainder  and  stay  on  to 
direct  complete  production  plant.  Tel: 
(804)  784-3713.  Robin  R.  Lind,  PO  Box 
244,  Manakin/Sabot,  VA  23103. 

Edwin  0.  Meyer  Associates 


RAPIDLY  GROWING  printing  and 
publishing  company  with  weekly  news¬ 
papers  and  shoppers  in  Zone  7  looking 
for  investor  or  part  owner.  Growth  history 
and  potential  outstanding.  Now  grossing 
over  $3  million.  Contact  Box  8042,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SAN  DIEGO  AREA  adjudicated  weekly, 
over  75  years  old,  needs  a  mom  and  pup 
to  take  it  over.  Covers  separate 
incorporated  city  of  50,000  that  lies  wit¬ 
hin  urban  San  Diego  market.  A  well  re¬ 
spected  and  comprehensive  local  news¬ 
paper,  it  will  provide  a  challenge  for  the 
right  team.  Will  accept  lx  gross,  or 
$135,000  from  couple  committed  to 
keeping  up  its  high  stndards.  Box  8043, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


THREE  HIGH-QUALITY,  profitable 
weeklies  (one  paid  legal,  two  free  sub¬ 
urban),  busy  job  shop,  4 — unit  web  plant 
in  beautiful  fast  growing  Southeastern 
coastal  city.  1984  Gross  $750,000. 
30%  annual  growth.  Attractive  tax 
benefits,  low  interest  bonds.  $975,000 
Terms.  Box  8040,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  in  central  North  Carolina 
industrial  area  now  grossing  $52,000. 
Will  sell  for  gross.  $15,000  down,  easy 
terms  on  balance.  Dream  husband-wife 
situation.  Big  Potential. Resume  to  Box 
431,  Graham,  N.C.  27253. 


WEEKLIES  FOR  SALE  in  U.S.A-  Idaho, 
wth  building,  $130,000.  Wyoming, 
computerized,  $115,000.  California, 
Border  town,  $50,000.  Ohio,  County 
seat,  $300,000.  Illinois,  $15,000 
down,  $100,000.  Ohio,  twice  weekly, 
$1.5  million.  Contact  James  A.  Martin 
Associates,  Columbus  office,  (614) 
889-9747.  Box  798,  Dublin  OH 
43017. 


CAROLINAS  WEEKLIES:  Priced  from 
$60,000  to  Million  and  Half.  One  third- 
up  front,  balance  negotiable  at  prevail¬ 
ing  interest.  Tell  us  your  needs.  Details 
(919)  563-3365.  Frank  J.  Thomas,  713 

N.  9th  St,  Mebane  NC  27302.  EDWIN 

O.  MEYER  ASSOCIATES. 


LOCAL  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  for  sale. 
Approximately  2000  paid  subscribers. 
Owned  by  local  businesspeople.  Re¬ 
spond  to  Bentworth  Times,  825A  Main 
Street,  Bentleyville,  PA  15314  or  call 
(412)  239-4333. 


MASSACHUSETTS  WEEKLY  serving  ru¬ 
ral  area.  Modern  phototypesetting 
equipment  and  darkroom.  Good  growth 
opportunity.  $20,000  down  payment  re¬ 
quired.  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  1511  K 
Street  NW,  Washington  DC. 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY  in  the  Califor-  I 
nia  wine  country.  Approx.  $180,000 
gross.  Adjudicated.  Price:  $95,000.  i 
Write,  Box  8064,  Editor  &  Publisher,  p 


LONG  ESTABLISHED,  well  situated  I 
Michigan  weekly  for  sale  at  price  equal  to  | 
$165,000  annual  volume.  Complete  j 
production  facilities  except  press.  W.B.  i 
Grimes  &  Co. ,  1 5 1 1  K  Street,  N  W,  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC  20005. 


PROFITABLE  WEEKLY  and  shopper  in 
scenic  New  England,  90  minutes  from 
Boston,  growing  area,  $300,000  gross, 
price  1.5  gross  includes  15-room  Victo¬ 
rian  office/home.  Reply  Box  8106,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


THRIVING  27  year  old  TMC  direct  mail 
j  weekly  community  newspaper  Zone  1. 
Grossing  $750,000.  Asking  1  times 
gross.  Box  8118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LONG-ESTABLISHED  California  weekly  , 
in  affluent,  fast-growing  city  in  moun-  i 
tains,  2100  paid.  Unopposed.  Gross  has  I 
risen  300  percent  since  broadsheet  con-  I 
version  4  years  ago  and  still  climbing.  ! 
Good  net.  Thirty  minutes  from  ocean  rec-  j 
reation  area.  Outstanding  opportunity 
for  husband-wife  team.  $275,000.  Less  i 
for  cash.  Box  8069,  Editor  &  Publisher,  j 


MARKETING  & 
READERSHIP  RESEARCH 


WE’RE  IMPROVING  AD  REVENUE 
THROUGH  MARKET  RESEARCH 

I  The  first  goal  of  a  market  research  com- 
I  pany  is  to  provide  its  clients  with 
accurate  readership  research.  OMNI- 
!  RESEARCH  believes  the  role  of  a  news- 
j  paper  research  firm  doesn’t  end  there. 
For  each  of  our  clients,  we  create  a 
unique  competitive  edge  that  results  in 
I  improved  ad  lineage  from  their  advertis- 
I  ing  base. 

I  We  aim  to  become  part  of  your  manage- 
1  ment  team.  From  our  presentations  to 
'  top  management,  to  our  sales  seminars 
i  with  your  sales  force,  we  work  to  make 
your  research  data  a  useful  and  profit- 
'  able  tool.  i 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  show  you  i 
just  how  profitable,  productive  and  j 
affordable  research  can  be.  Call  our 
Director  of  Newspaper  Research,  Jack  I 
Brodbeck  collect,  at  (305)  746-3335.  | 

OMNI-RESEARCH  i 


CONSULTANTS 


I  INCREASING  SALES  STAFF 
I  PRODUCTIVITY  THROUGH  IMPROVED 
WORK  PERFORMANCE 
I  That’s  the  whole  purpose  behind  the 
I  sales  training  program  designed 
j  especially  for  you.  Successful  training 
I  doesn’t  just  happen.  It  takes  planning, 
j  organization  and  the  ability  to  motivate 
:  and  communicate  effectively.  It  takes  a 
!  professional  with  experience  in  print 
I  advertising.  Sales  Training  Consultants 
'  has  experience  designing  and 
I  implementing  programs  from  Sales 
;  Compensations  and  Incentives,  Time 
j  and  Territory  Management,  Basics  of 
■  Selling,  Handling  Objections,  Coaching 
i  through  Questions,  and  more.  If  you  are 
I  interested  in  further  developing  your 
sales  staff  for  increased  productivity  and 
profitability,  call  SALES  TRAINING 
CONSULTANTS  (305)  432-4534. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
COMMUNICATE  WITH 
THE  COMMUNICATORS! 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  exclusive  week¬ 
ly,  gross  $225,000,  $65,000  cash  flow. 
In  beautiful  growing  area. 

IOWA  WEEKLY  GROUP,  central  plant, 
5-unit  web,  projected  gross  $1.1  million 
’84,  profitable.  $1,250  on  temrs. 
KANSAS  COUNTY  SEAT  exclusive  week-  1 
ly,gross  $355,000,  cash  flow  $90,000.  1 
Terms.  I 

For  information  write 
ROBER  T  N.  BOLITHO  ! 

P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  KS  ! 
66207.  ; 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national  re¬ 
ferences,  for  action  call;  (201)  966- 
5250. 


VER-A-FAST’s  Circulation,  Verification 
and  Consulting  Services  are  guaranteed 
successful.  We  have  67  ongoing  projects 
nationally.  For  information,  caTl  or  write 
Bob  Bensman,  Ver-A-Fast  Corp.,  11315 
Edgewater  Drive,  Cleveland,  OH  44102, 
(216)  651-2000. 


j  CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

j  MARKETING  PAPERS  for  the  80’s  to 
!  survive  through  the  90’s  and  beyond. 

I  From  carrier  to  mail  with  expertise 
I  in  .  .  .Renewal  systems  in  advance 
i  carrier  and  mail  programs  .  .  .Phone 
I  and  crew  solicitations  .  .  .  Voluntary 
I  paid  and  other  conversion  pro¬ 
grams  .  .  .Promotions,  single  copy 
sales,  MBO  and  financial  man¬ 
agement  .  .  .Personnel  development 
and  specialized  training  .  .  .  and 
much,  much  more. 

Call  Kevin  S.  Pappert,  (313)  683-2963 
Circulation  Consultant  for  Newspapers 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


COMMUNITY  newspaper  group  wishes 
to  expand  by  adding  weekly  in 
$200,c00-$600,000  level  of 
advertising/circulation.  Also  interested 
in  community  dailies.  Write  c/o  Box 
7691,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  with  heavy  experience  all 
phases  wants  small  weekly  in  fast  growth 
community  in  California,  Arizona,  Col¬ 
orado,  Hawaii.  Pay  top  $  for  prosperous 
computeroperated  business.  Box  7583, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  purchase  profitable  Zone  1 
weeklies  or  bi-weeklies.  Owners  must  be 
able  to  remain  in  place  during  short  tran¬ 
sition  period.  Reply  to  Box  8048,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PUBUCATIONS  AVAILABLE 


I  GOING  FAST:  “Howto  purchase  a  News- 
'  paper  and  Succeed.”  Inside  details, 
j  appraisals,  tax  tips,  sample  contracts, 

I  by  Publisher,  Editor,  Broker,  Jay 
'  Brodell.  $22.50.  Mountain  West 
I  Publishing  Co.,  Box  1841,  Grand 
I  Junction,  CO  81502. 

I _ 

j  “HOW  TO  MAKE  $100,000  A  Year 
publishing  Newsletters.”  Free  details, 
j  Box  34312,  Betheseda  MD  20817. 


SHOPPING  GUIDES 


ESTIL  CRADICK 
I  950  Parkwood  Drive 

I  Dunedin  FL  33528;  (813)  733-1678 


ATTENTION 

ADVERTISERS! 

As  of  October  1,  the  offices  of  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  moved  to 
1 1  West  1 9th  Street,  New  York,  NY 
1 001 1 .  Our  new  telephone  number  is 
(212)  675-4380. 
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&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


COLOR  SEPARATIONS  FOR 
NEWSPRINT  REPRODUCTION 

•  Award-winnine  separator  specializing 
in  quality  color  Tor  newspapers 

•  Offset  or  photopolymer  letterpress 

•  24-hour  turnaround  is  standard;  six- 
hour  turnaround  is  available 

•  Laser-scanned  at  competitive  prices 
Please  call  or  write  Art  Summerfield  for 
price  list  and  samples.  Summerfield 
Graphics  Inc.,  860  Piner  Rd  Suite  17, 
Santa  Rosa  CA(707)  526-1515. 


SPARTAN  3  Repeatamatic,  image  re- 
verser,  fully  loaded  $45,000.  or  best 
offer.  Excellent  condition.  Call  (216) 
296-9657,  David  or  Chuck  Dix. 


SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade 
ins.  .  . 

Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New,  super  designs  surpass  all 
VARIABLE  OR  FIXED,  2  to  25% 

CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ADMANAGER 
(formerly  ADmaster) 
Established,  powerful,  versatile,  user 
friendly,  ADmanager  is  a  newspaper 
advertising  scheduling,  billing,  and 
sales  reporting  software  system  for 
microcomputers.  It  runs  on  Apple  or  CP/ 
M.  Complete  hardware/software  package 
available.  Write  or  call  for  brochure  and 
report  package.  Sunlight  Software,  PO 
Box  100,  Forestville  (JA  95436;  (707) 
887-7141. 


CIRCULATION  $1395 
Version  2.0  Integrated  AMICO  Software 
now  IBM  PC  compatible  as  well  as  TAN¬ 
DY  models  III,  4&4P.  Demodisks:  $50- 
refundable.  Paid,  free,  total  market  or 
combination.  Address  labels,  subscrip¬ 
tion  postcard  billings,  statistics,  etc. 
Many  users.  Free  brochure.  Burco  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  PO  Box  68  GridleyCA  95948. 
(916)  846-3661. 


PROBLEM  WITH  your  billing?  Our  pub¬ 
lisher  developed  packages  will  fit  easily 
into  your  office.  Single  or  multi-zone  ver¬ 
sions  available  for  the  IBM  PC  or  TANDY 
microcomputers.  Our  BASIC-400  starter 
system  costs  under  $6000.  This 
includes  the  computer,  printer  and  bill¬ 
ing  software  for  up  to  400  customers. 
Call  or  write  to  Jim  Sutton  or  Steve  Kuck- 
uk.  Publisher  Control  Svstems,  223  W 
5th,  Shawano  Wl  54166;  (715)  526- 
6547. 


SYSTEM  390 

Display  ad  scheduling  and  billing. 
Classified  ad  typesetting  and  billing. 
Circulation  management. 

Typesetting  interface  and  editing  soft¬ 
ware. 

Software  for  TeleVideo  multi-user  sys¬ 
tems.  IBM,  DEC  and  most  other 
microcomputers.  Demo  disks  available. 
Free  brochures  and  sample  reports. 
Pacific  Sun  Computer  Systems,  Box 
5553,  Mill  Valley  CA  94942;  (415) 
383-4500. 


USED  AM  VARITYPER  DISCS;  Choose 
from  library  of  over  500  discs.  $95  each; 
add  $  1 5  per  ITC  T rack.  Bob  Weber  (216) 
831-0480. 
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CIRCULATION  SUPPUES 


POLY  BAGS 

High  quality  Poly  Bags  at  a  low  price. 
Immediate  delivery  on  most  sizes  ffom 
one  of  our  9  warehouses  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  4"x  16"— 2.95/M,  6  W’  x  19"— 
5.40/M,  8"  X  23" — 8.40/M,  plus  sim¬ 
ilar  savings  on  other  sizes.  Gulf  Coast 
Supply  Co.  (813)  371—3231.  2025 
Cattlemen  Rd.,  Sarasota,  FL  33582. 


MAILROOM 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare 
parts.  Also  Nolan  Channel  Flex  con¬ 
veyors  and  spare  parts. 

Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 

Bottom  wrappers 

Sta-Hi  251  stackers 

Cutler  Hammer,  I,  II,  III  Stackers 

Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  106’s 

Truck  Loaders 

Sheridan  48P 

45'  and  90*  Floor  Curves 

Fly  table  for  Muller  inserter 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with  sing¬ 
le  and  multiwide  label  heads  and  quarter 
folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)  357-0196. 


MULLER  INSERTERS  with  3,4,5  sta¬ 
tions.  New  parts,  warranty.  Excellent 
condition,  available  immediately. 
Installation  and  training  provided.  Reply 
to  Graphic  Management  Associates,  1 1 
Main  Street,  Southborough.  MA  01772. 
(617)  481-8562. 


•  24P-48P  and  72P  SHERIDAN  HAR¬ 
RIS  stuffers  guaranteed  production;  re¬ 
furbished  and  installed  in  your  plant; 
training  program  included. 

•  WANTED  TO  BUY;  48P  and  72P  late 
model  stuffers. 

JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CON¬ 
SULTANT;  (713)468-5827. Davenport, 
I A  52801. 


GOSS  Suburban  1500-1600  Series,  10 
units,  2  folders,  1970-1977,  excellent 
condition. 

IPEC  INC.,  97  Marquardt  Drive,  Wheel¬ 
ing,  IL  60090. 


UPPER  FORMER 
FOR  GOSS  SC  FOLDER 
PHONE  (517)  732-2823 


Remanufactured  Sheridan  72P,  48P 
and  24P  Inserters,  factory  guaranteed. 
Completely  remanufactured  Sheridan 
MS  &  HH  hoppers  factory  guaranteed. 
NEW  Folded  Edge  First  Delivery  System 
For  Sheridan  Inserters. 

Sheridan  72P  and  48P  hopper  loaders. 
Muller  227  and  227  E  Insertes. 

Muller  231  Counter  Stackers. 

Sta  Hi  251  and  257  Counter  Stackers. 
Sta  Hi  Telescopic  Truck  Loaders. 

Cutler  Hammer  Conveyor,  Bottom  Wraps 
and  Pacers. 

Signode  ML2EE  and  MLN2A  Tying 
Machines. 

I  All  equipment  in  excellent  condition  and 
available  immediately.  Mechanical 
installation  services  also  provided. 
!  WANTED  TO  BUY:  MAILROOM  EQUIP- 
1  MENT  AND  COMPLETE  MAILROOM 
SYSTEMS. 

GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCI¬ 
ATES,  INC. 

I  Newspaper  Mailroom  Systems  Division 
1 1  Main  Street,  PO  Box  55 
Southboro,  MA  01772  (617)  481- 
I  8562. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPUES 


MAILROOM 


REMANUFACTURED  Sheridan  72P  and 
48P  Inserters,  factory  guaranteed. 
Completely  remanufactured  Sheridan 
MS  and  HH  hoppers  factory  guaranteed 
NEW  Folded  Edge  First  Delivery  System 
for  Sheridan  Inserters 
Sheridan  72P  and  48P  hopper  loaders. 
Muller  227  and  227E  Inserters. 

Muller  231  Counter  Stackers. 

Idab  440  Counter  Stacker  with  pro- 

frammable  keyboard, 
ta  Hi  251  and  257  Counter  Stackers. 
Sta  Hi  Telescopic  Truck  Loaders. 

Cutler  Hammer  Conveyor,  Bottom  Wraps 
and  Pacers. 

Signode  ML2EE  and  MLN2A  Tying 
Machines. 

All  equipment  in  excellent  condition  and 
available  immediately.  Mechanical 
installation  services  also  provided. 
WANTED  TO  BUY:  MAILROOM  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  AND  COMPLETE  MAILROOM 
SYSTEMS. 

GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Newspaper  Mailroom  Systems  Division 
1 1  Main  St 

Southboro  MA  01772;  (617)  481-8562 


Remanufactured  Sheridan  72P,  48P 
and  24P  Inserters,  factory  guaranteed. 
Completely  remanufactured  Sheridan 
MS  &  HH  hoppers  factory  guaranteed. 
NEW  Folded  Edge  First  Delivery  System 
for  Sheriden  Inserters. 

Sheridan  72P  and  48P  hopper  loaders. 
Muller  227  and  227E  Inserters. 

Muller  231  Counter  Stackers. 

Sta  Hi  251  and  257  Counter  Stackers. 
Sta  Hi  Telescopic  Truck  loaders. 

Cutler  Hammer  Conveyor,  Bottom  Wraps 
and  Pacers. 

Signode  ML2EE  and  MLN2A  Tying 
Machines. 

All  Equipment  in  excellent  condition  and 
available  immediately.  Mechanical 
installation  services  also  provided. 
WANTED  TO  BUY:  MAILROOM  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  AND  COMPLETE  MAILROOM 
SYSTEMS. 

GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCI¬ 
ATES,  INC. 

Newspaper  Mailroom  Systems  Division 
1 1  Main  Street,  PO  Box  55 
Southboro,  MA  01772  (617)  481- 
8562. 


SIGNODE  TYING  MACHINE  model 
MLN2A  available  immediately  in 
excellent  condition.  Reply  to  Graphic 
Management  Asssociates,  11  Main 
Street,  Southborough,  MA  01772. 


SHERIDAN  72P  Inserter,  factory  re¬ 
built,  guaranteed.  Available 
immediately.  Box  6776,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


You  Can 
Bet  on 

E&P  Classifieds 


Muller  Inserters  with  3,  4,  and  5  sta¬ 
tions.  New  parts  warranty.  Excellent  con- 
dition,  available  immediately. 
Installation  and  training  provided. Reply 
to  Graphic  Management  Associates, 
Newspaper  Mailroom  Systems  Division, 
1 1  Main  Street,  PO  Box  55,  Southboro, 
MA  01772. 


Sheridan  72P  Inserter,  factory  rebuilt, 
guaranteed,  available  immediately.  Re¬ 
ply  to  Box  6776,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZINC  PLATED  INSIDE  NEWSPAPER 
RACKS  for  less  than  painted  racks.  All 
new,  made  of  heavy  guage  wire.  Houston 
Wire  Works,  514  Michigan,  South  Hous¬ 
ton,  TX  77587.  (713)  946-3967. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  13,  1984 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
NEWSPRINT 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESEHERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


CG  UNISETTER  LR,  complete  with 
interface  and  1-4  Apple  II  computers. 
Everything  needed  for  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  typesetting  operator  for  under 
$9000.  Also  5  filmstrips  and  spare  parts 
kit. 

Typesetter  $60(X) 

Interface  $1600 
Computers  $1000  each 
5  filmstrips  $400 
Spare  parts  kit  $500 

Available  immediately.  Presently  in 
use.  Cal!  (419)  836-7755. 


NATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
EQUIPMENT  BROKERS 
THE  DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
AM  Varityper,  Autologic, 
Compugraphic,  EEText,  IBM, 
Itek,  Mergenthaler,  VGC 
"Sell  for  the  most,  buy  for  the  least" 
7%  Selling  (Commission... 

Financing  Available 
All  Equipment  Guaranteed 
(216)  562-3750 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales  Com¬ 
mission.  We  remove  the  risk  when  buy¬ 
ing  or  selling  between  individuals. 

Bob  Weber.  (216)  831-0480 


HARRIS  TxTs;  C/G  9000;  Uniterms; 
7200  HR;  IBM  MTST  (3).  MTSC  (1). 
Curtis  (703)  521-1089. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  MACHINE:  Com- 
puwriter  II  Junior  TG.  Call  Bill  Crist 
(507)  526-7326. 


TYPESETTERS:  Unisetter  LR  $5250, 
Preview  505  $3000,  Unified  Composer 
$2500,  Computape  $1500,  MDR 
$1250,  Uniscan  $1250,  Uniterm 
$950,  WSI  (216)  729-2858. 


PRESSES 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  UNITS 

2- units  1977 

3- unlts  1974 
3-units  1972 
6-units  1970 

GOSS  FOLDERS 
2-SC  1972  40  and  50  HP 
2-Community  1974  6-web  capacity.  20 
and  25  HP 

Will  sell  individual  components.  Call  for 
installed  prices.  Offered  exclusively  by 
OFFSET  WEB  SALES.  INC 
73  N  SUNSET  DRIVE 
CAMANO  island  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  1500-1600  Series. 
10  units.  2  folders.  1970-1977,  excel, 
condition.  IPEC,  INC,  97  Marquardt 
Drive,  Wheeling,  IL  60090  (312)  459- 
9700. 


PRESSES  FOR  SALE.  2  to  4  unit  News 
King,  KJ4. 4  to  6  unit  News  King,  KJ6. 8 
to  10  unit  News  King,  KJ8,  balloon,  100 
HP.  4  community  units.  2  folders.  (803) 
585-3678. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

PRESSES 

PRESSES 

PRESSES  FOR  SALE  2  to  4  unit  News 
King,  KJ4. 4to6unit  NevysKing,  KJ6, 8 
to  ID  unit  News  King,  KJ8,  balloon,  100 
HP.  4  community  units,  2  folders.  (803) 
585-3678. 

10  U  N  ITS  GOSS  H . V. ,  2 1”  cut-off  x  36” 

2  folders,  one  with  Vt  fold,  5  Butler 
4050-14  Splicers.  Contact  H.  Rosen¬ 
berg  (716)  876-6410. 

Goss  Headliner  Mark  II,  8  units,  3  fold¬ 

MISCELLANEOUS 

ers,  1-3:  2.2-2:  1,8  color  humps  23 
9/16",  MFG  8  Goss  automatic  RTP's, 
SCR  drive,  magnetic  saddles,  insulated 
sound  chamber  conveyors  and  mailroom 
also  available.  Bel  Camp  Inc.  (201) 
796-8442.  Telex  130326. 

lECRM  autokon  8400  laser  camera. 
New  lasers  in  excellent  condition. 
$27,500. 

Nu-arc  SST  20x24  with  vacuum  copy 
board. 

WILL  TRADE  1981  News  King  units  for 
community  oil  bath  units.  Also  KJ8  fol¬ 
der  with  balloon  for  GOSS  C/SC  folders. 
(803)  585-3678. 

1 

Chemco  marathon  with  pulse  xenon 
lights  roll  down  screen  attachment  and 
new  gam  3  exposure  control  with  digital 
reflection  densitometer. 

WEB  NUMBERING  UNITS 

Custom  built,  high  speed,  fits  on  top  of 
Web  unit.  Numbering  capability  with 
vertical  or  horizontal  positioning  on  Web. 
Bought  new  1983.  Will  demo.  $15,000 
each.  (516)  454—1600. 

SIX  UNITS  News  King  prss  with  KJ8  fol¬ 
der,  1977.  Four  stacked  units.  Good 
condition.  Can  be  seen  running.  (206) 
387-0097. 

To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  1 1  West  1 9th  Street,  New  York  NY  10011.  Please  be  selec¬ 
tive  in  the  number  of  clips  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad.  Include 
only  material  which  can  be  forwarded  in  a  large  manilla  envelope. 

ITS  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We’ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  holder.  However, 
if  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  (or 
companies),  seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the 
box  holder.  Attach  a  note  listing  newspapers,  groups  or  com¬ 
panies  you  don’t  want  the  reply  to  reach ;  put  the  reply  and  note 
in  an  envelope  addressed  to  E&P  Classifieds.  If  the  Box 
Number  you’re  answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  discard  your 
reply. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1 ,  1 984 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  — $4.70  per  line.  1  week  — $3.15  per  line. 

2  weeks— M.20  per  line,  per  issue  2  weeks — ^.60  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks— $3.50  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks— $2.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks — $2.90  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks — $2.10  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $4.75  per  insertion  lor  box  service.  Add  $3.25  per  insertion  for  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-cldssified  are:  1  time-$75  per 
column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$70  per  column  inch. 

Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

DEADLINEiEvery  Tuesday,  2  pm  (EST) 
for  Saturday’s  issue. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  New  York  NY  10011 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company. 


Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature. 
Copy - 


Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  responses  daily. 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  In  which  ad  Is  to  appear. 
Mall  to:  Editor  &  Publisher,  11  West  19th  Street.  New  York  NY  10011. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
_ PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  ft  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES _ 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES _ 


EQUIPMENT  ft  SUPPLIES 
_ PRESSES 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letter  press. 

1  Hoe  colormatic  folder 
3  to  2-22V4  cutoff 
12  unit  Goss  Mark  I  press 
Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 
Goss  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 
1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22V4  cutoff 
Goss  Skip  Slitter 
Portable  Ink  fountains 
Cline  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  single  width  balloons 
104A  counter  stackers 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

6  units  of  Urbanite,  folder  and  balloon 

12  Goss  digital  pasters 
Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used 

Heister  fork  lift,  4000  pounds 
Datsun  4000  pounds,  paperclamptruck 
Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 
Cole  quarter  folder 
Paper  roll  dollies 

We  have  or  can  get  what  yog  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom. 

We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment. 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


Editor  &  Publisher 


We  Move 


Machinery 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  13,  1984 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letter  press. 

1  Hoe  colormatic  folder 

3  to  2-22V4  cutoff  i 

Complete  6  units  Goss  Mark  I  press  { 

Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 

Goss  reels  and  pasters 

Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 

1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22V4  cutoff 

Goss  Skip  Slitter 

Portable  ink  fountains 

Goss  single  width  balloons 

Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  &  I 
used  I 

Datsun  4000  pounds,  paperclamptruck 
Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 
Cole  quarter  folder 
Paper  roll  dollies 
125kw  Koler  power  plant 
We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom. 

We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting  i 
We  buy  printing  equipment.  I 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC.  i 
(213)  256-4791 


WILL  TRADE  1981  News  King  units  for 
community  oil  bath  units.  Also  KJ8  fol¬ 
der  with  balloon  for  GOSS  C'SC  folders. 
(803)  585-3678. 


GOSS  Metro,  4  units,  I  half  deck 

Urbanite  1000,  5  units,  3-color 
Urbanite,  5  unit,  remanufactured 
Urbanite,  7  and  10  units 
Urbanite  add  on  units,  3-color 

units 

SSC  Community,  21  Vi  inches.  8 

units 

SC  Community,  7  units,  1971- 
75 

SC  Community.  4  units.  1979 
SC  CommuniN,  5  units.  1969 
Community,  3  units,  1976 
Community,  2  units,  1975 
Community,  4  units,  1970 

HARNS 

1650,  6  units,  1974 
845;  8,  6,  3  units 
845  add  on  units 

V  25,  8  units.  1982 

V  15D,  8  units.  1983 

JF  25  folder,  50  horsepower 
HOE  lithomatic  double  width,  5  Vi  units 
SOLNA 

Color  King,  4  units,  1982 
News  King.  6  units,  1971 
Distributor,  8  units,  1977-81 
CARY  FP  4540  splicers  pair 
MEG  D-500  splicers,  5 
Goss  Urbanite  3-arm  splicers.  8 
MULLER  288  stacker 
MULLER  227  inserters  with  231  stack¬ 
ers 

One  Corporation.'Atlanta,  GA 
(404)  458-9351 

Telex  700563 


TO  AVOID  CONFUSION 


Please  return  the  yellow  copy 
of  your  invoice  with  payment 
and  refer  to  the  invoice  num¬ 
ber  in  all  correspondence 
about  your  classified  ad. 
Thank  you, 

E&P  Classified  Department 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  7  units,  1972,  3  Cary’s 
Goss  Urbanite  4  units 
Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 
Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands,  drives 
and  accessories 

Goss  Community  6  units.  SC  folder, 
1974 

Goss  HV  8  units 
Goss  HV  4  units 

Goss  Cosmo  units  for  add-onHARRIS 
Harris  1650  add-on  unit 
Harris  1650  6  unit  press 
Harris  845  4  units,  folder 
Harris  845  8  units.  2  folders 
Harris  V-25  5  units  1973  with  folders 
Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 
Harris  V-15A  add-on  unit  1976 
Harris  foldrs,  roll  stands,  upper  balloon 
formers  &  drives 
Harris  V15A,  4  units,  1974 
Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
KING 

3  Colorking  units  1969 
KJ-6  folders  1980 
6  units  Newsking,  1974 
KJ6  folders 

MISCELLANEOUS 

3  Cary  Flying  Pasters  (running  on  Urba¬ 
nite) 

1  Web  specialties  3  Web  Angle  Bar  Nest 
WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

I  PEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago)  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


3  unit  1100  series  Suburban 
Suburban  add-on  units  and  folders 
6  unit  Urbanite  -  1968 
Urbanite  add-on  folders 
Urbanite  V*  folders 
Urbanite  folder  - 1964 
JF  12  Harris  folder  with  double  parallel  - 
1972 

VISA  add-on  units  1976/78 

2  unit  News  King  with  KJ4  -  recori'd 

3  unit  News  King  witn  KJ6  -  1968  71 

4  unit  News  King  1973/76 

News  King  and  (jaily  King  add-on  units 
KJ4  and  KJ6  folders  -  your  choice  of  3 
KJ6  folders 

108  Baldwin  Count-O-Vevors 
Ferag  Counter  Stacker.  M-71 

Offered  exclusively  by: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORP. 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr. 

PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa.  KS  66215 
(913)  492-9050 

Telex  4-2362 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


'  AUTOMATIC  LABELERS:-Cheshire.  Kirk 
I  Rudv  or  Magnacraft  also  Ball  t  Howell 
I  (PliilliptiHirf)  or  Pitney-Bowes  Inserters, 

!  Baum  Folders  and  BUNN  STRING 
I  TYERS  also  Collators.  We  pay  TOP  CASH 
I  and  assume  all  pick  up  and  transporta¬ 
tion  charges.  Phone-  Toll  FrM:  (800) 
521-7301  or  Michigan  (800)  572- 
5018  or  Local  547-6200. 


CHFSHIREand  Phillipsburg  any  condi¬ 
tion.  Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900. 
AMS,  1290  Central  Av.  Hillside  NJ 
1  07205. 

i  GOSS  URBANITE  1000  Series  quarter 
:  folder.  Must  have  immediately.  (206) 
I  387-0097. 

I  SHERIDAN  48P  or  72P  INSERTER,  in 
;  operational  condition.  Reply  to  Box 
I  6/77,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS 

HEADLINER 
PRESSES 
FOR  SALE 


Whatever  your  require¬ 
ments  over  90  units  in 
stock.  Turnkey  prices  on 
supply  and  instaiiation  of 
the  machinery  with  a  two- 
year  guarantee  on  produc¬ 
tion  performance  mechani- 
caiiy  and  eiectricaiiy.  Con¬ 
tact 

The  Professionai  Press¬ 
man 

Printing  Press 
Services  internationai 

USA: 

2952  East  34th  Street 
Cieveiand,  OH  44115 
(216)  883-8724 

Europe: 

^iier  St.  Factory 
Preston,  Engiand 
Tei  0772-797050 
Teiex  UK  67230 
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HELP 

WANTED. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Tenure-track  appointment  at  the 
rank  of  assistant  professor  open 
Aug.  16,  1985.  Teoch 
undergraduate  principles,  writ¬ 
ing,  or  public  information 
courses,  and  ultimately  gradu¬ 
ate-level  courses  and  seminars. 
Ph.D.  required  for  graduate  pro¬ 
gram;  professional  experience 
desirable.  Send  letters  of 
application,  vitae,  and  at  least 
three  letters  of  recommendation 
to  Thomas  H.  Heuterman,  Chair, 
Deportment  of  Commur^icatlons, 
Washington  State  University,  Pull¬ 
man,  WA  99164-2520.  Applica¬ 
tion  review  begins  Dec.  15. 1984. 
Washington  State  University  is  an 
equal  opportunity/affirmative 
action  employer. 


HELP  WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  THE  FAST 
LANE??? 

We  are  a  fast  lane  newspaper  group  and 
our  plans  call  for  continued  expansion  in 
the  near  future.  That  means  we  will  need 
several  general  managers  to  command 
'I  our  editorial  community  newspapers.  If 
you  are  thinking  of  stepping  up  to  a 
general  managership... and  are  now  in 
advertising,  newsroom  or  circulation 
management  and  wish  to  look  down  the 
(CONFIDENTIAL  ROAD)  toward  manag¬ 
ing  a  newspaper.  Write  us... Lets  com¬ 
municate.  it  could  well  be  the  most 
important  letter  you  will  ever  write... Box 
8113,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Northern  NJ  weekly  seeks  energetic 
sales  manager  not  afraid  of  competitive 
market.  Must  have  strong  sales/sales 
training/marketing  background.  Send 
resume  with  salary  requirements  to  Box 
7993,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  Sales  Manager  Assistant. 
NYC  weekly  group.  Send  resume  Box  HR 
8723,  3rd  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  NY 
11209. 


INDUSTRY’S 

MEETING 

PLACE 


When  you  need  to  reach 
newspaper  people,  you  can 
meet  all  the  people  you  want 
to  meet — Buyers,  sellers, 
employers,  job-seekers,  and 
more,  in  the  pages  of 
Editor  &  Publisher 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 
For  rates  and  info: 

(212)  675-4380. 


HELP  WANTED _ 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

SMALL  DAILY  Ad  Manager  needed  to 
motivate  staff  of  3  eager  for  leadership. 
Good  opportunity  for  person  with  drive 
and  strong  personal  goals.  Salary  20  to 
22.  Send  resume  to  Box  8090,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR  PLUS 
35,000  (paid  circulation)  weekly  news¬ 
paper  group  seeks  self-starter  with 
phone  room  supervisory  experience. 
Circulation  promotion  background  very 
helpful.  Must  have  proven  track  record 
and  leadership  ability.  Ideal  opportunity 
for  advancement  and  growth.  Good  sal¬ 
ary  and  benefits  package.  Please  send 
resume  with  work  history  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Roslyn  Denard,  The  Prin¬ 
ceton  Packet,  PO  Box  350,  Princeton, 
NJ  08542. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Texas  daily  newspaper  needs  an 
advertising  manager  who  is  aggressive, 
hardworking  and  creative.  Must  be  able 
to  lead,  motivate  and  manage  an  outside 
sales  staff  of  6.  8-5  er’s  need  not  apply. 
Career  oriented  only.  Must  be  strong  in 
promotion.  Send,  resume  Lone-BeasTey, 
Pasadena  Citizen,  PO  Box  6192, 
Pasadena,  TX  77506. 


JOURNALISM  INSTRUCTOR.  Full-time  i' 
tenure  track  position.  Twelve-hour  load 
includes  freshman  composition.  Apply 
James  Borland,  English  Department, 
Adrian  College,  Adrian.  Ml  49221. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
KNOW  THAT 
E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
GET  THEM 
THE  BUSINESS! 


HEAD  LIBRARIAN 

for  medium  sized  newspaper  in  lovely 
Northern  California.  Fine  pay  benefits 
and  good  working  conditions.  News¬ 
paper  experience.  Jim  Hushaw,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Stockton  Record,  530  E. 
Market  St,  Stockton  CA  95202. 


ACADEMIC 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JOURNALISM 
AND  MASS  COMMUNICATIONS 


ADVERTISING.  Two  tenure  track  faculty 
positions  at  ASSISTANT  RANK  beginning  August 
25,  1985.  (1)  Teaching  advertising  research  and  two 
other  creative  advertising  courses.  Ph.D.  required. 
Will  consider  ABD.  (2)  Teaching  two  creative  adver¬ 
tising  courses,  public  relations  course,  and  advising 
AAF  competition  team.  Ph.D.  required.  Will  consi¬ 
der  ABD. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER/ 
ADVETISING  DIRECTOR  Young  widely 
experienced,  aggressive  sales  pro¬ 
fessional  looking  for  the  right  move  up.  I 
come  with  14  years  sales,  major  account 
and  sales  management  experience.  I  am 
able  to  develop  and  administer  a  sales 
plan,  train,  lead  and  motivate  a  sales 
force.  Many  other  pluses,  but  you'll  have 
to  find  those  out  at  an  interview.  All 
Zones.  Box  8023,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  SALES  for  Colorado  weekly  neart  Fort 
Collins/Estes  Park  area.  Work  with  new 
owner  who  believes  in  incentives  and 
growth.  1-2  years  weekly/daily 
experience  preferred.  Earn  $16,000- 
25,000  1  year.  Resume  to  Box  810/, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  SUPERVISOR 
The  Billings  Gazette  Montana's  largest 
daily  newspaper  is  seeking  an  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  supervisor.  Skills  and  quali¬ 
fications  for  this  position  should 
include:  advertising  sales  (retail  and 
classified)  experience,  preferably  in  a 
newspaper;  ability  to  supervise  all  sales 
activities:  prior  experience  in  budget/ 
planning:  good  knowledge  of  total  ad 
advertising  functions  including 
graphics.  Must  be  an  agressive  sales  su¬ 
pervisor  supervisor  tor  a  fully  com- 
misioned  sales  staff  and  capable  of  sales 
training  and  overseeing  regular  sales 
staff  meeting.  If  interested  please  send 
letter  of  application,  a  complete  resume 
with  a  list  of  references  and  salary  history 
to  the  Personnel  Dept.  The  Billings 
Gazette,  PO  Box  2507,  Billings  MT 
59103.  Application  deadline  Monday 
October  22.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


HOTEL  AND  RESORT  SALESPERSON 
Immediate  opening  for  a  highly  moti¬ 
vated  self-starter  who  can  develop  new 
Hotel  and  Resort  business  in  one  of  the 
brightest  spots  in  the  Sun  Belt.  The 
Charlotte  News  and  The  Charlotte  Obser¬ 
ver  need  an  experienced  salesperson 
who  can  plan,  organize,  sell  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  enjoys  some  travel. 

Please  forward  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Pa;  I  Connelly.  Employment  Manager, 
Knigtit  Pubishing  Co.,  600  S.  Tryon  St, 
Charlotte  NC  28202.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


MASS  COMMUNICATIONS.  For  position 
(3)  the  department  is  looking  for  someone  at  the 
ASSISTANT  or  ASSOCIATE  faculty  rank  with  col¬ 
lege  teaching  in  either  advertising,  news— editorial, 
broadcast  journalism  or  public  relations.  The  suc->^ 
cessful  candidate  for  position  (3)  should  have  a 
record  of  scholarly  research.  Ph.D.  is  required. 
Begins  August  25,  1985. 

Applications  for  all  three  positions  will  be 
received  until  November  26,  1984.  Salary  and 
fringe  benefits  competitive.  All  resumes  for  the 
above  three  faculty  positions  should  list  three  re¬ 
ferences  and  be  sent  to  Dr.  J.  Sean  McCleneghan, 
Head,  Department  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Com¬ 
munications,  and  Director,  the  Center  for  Broad¬ 
casting,  Box  3J,  New  Mexico  State  University, 
Las  Cruces,  NM  88003.  NMSU  is  an  AA/EEO. 


DISTRICT  SALES  MANAGER  3  to  5 
years  experience.  Growing  company  in 
the  Southwest.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  8019,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  M/F,  EOE. 


CIRCULATION 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Eight  paper  (6-weekly,  2-twice  weekly) 
group  in  growth  market  is  looking  for  a 
hands-on  assistant  Circulation  Manager 
to  be  groomed  for  Circulation  Managers 
'  position.  Experience  with  daily  or  large 
weekly  group  necessary.  Must  be  a  roTl- 
up-the  sleeve  manager  who  works  well 
I  with  and  motivates  people.  Must  have 
strength  in  circulation  promotion  and 
phone  room  operation.  News  dealers, 
i  carrier  and  motor  route  experience  a 
I  must.  Knowledge  of  mailroom  equipment 
I  and  operations  a  real  plus.  Great  area  in 
I  which  to  live  and  work  with  a  very  bright 
future.  Excellent  salary,  benefits  and 
working  conditions.  Send  resume,  salary 
'  history  and  requirements  to  William 
Bennett,  The  Princeton  Packet  Inc.,  PO 
Box  350,  Princeton,  NJ  08542. 

jaa—  _ _ 

rsity  1  ASSISTANT  CIRCLATION  DIRECTOR 
!  for  40,000  Zone  6  AM  newspaper.  Must 
:tU.  I  have  CIS  and  ABC  experience.  Send 
'  resume  and  salary  requests  to  Gary 
McKay,  Alexandria  Daily  Town  Talk,  PO 
Box  7558,  Alexandria,  LA  71306. 
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ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 

ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 

CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

A  major  metropolitan  newspaper  in  Zone  3  NE  seeks  a  highly 
motivated  management  professional  to  direct  its  retail 
advertising  sales  activties.  Applicant  will  join  aggressive  sales 
management  team.  The  successful  candidate  will  have: 

•  A  minimum  of  1 5  years  retail  advertising  experience  with  a 
minimum  of  5  years  advertising  management. 

•  Ability  to  motivate  and  supervise  staff  of  account 
executives. 

•  Experience  in  a  competitive  major  metropolitan  market. 

•  Familiarity  and  working  knowledge  of  major  department, 
discount  and  home  furnishing  stores. 

•  Excellent  communications  skills,  both  written  and  oral,  plus 
the  ability  to  effectively  interface  with  all  levels  of  manage¬ 
ment. 

Qualified  applicants  should  send  resume  with  salary  history/ 
requirements  to  Box  8057,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


i 

CIRCULATION 

EDITORIAL  ! 

CIRCLATION  MANAGER 
Market  manager  for  National  news¬ 
paper. Responsibilities  include  manag¬ 
ing,  training  and  motivating  supervisors 
in  all  facets  of  circulation.  Planning  and 
implementing  promotions.  Must  have 
strong  communication  skills  and  leader¬ 
ship  abilities.  We  offer  excellent  salary 
benefits  and  advancement  opportuni¬ 
ties.  For  more  information  write  or  send 
resume  to  Box  81 08.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REGIONAL 
CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 
ZONE  1 

USA  TODAY  is  seeking  highly  motivated, 
sales  oriented  individual  with  proven 
track  record  in  single  copy  and  home 
delivery  newspaper  circulation. 
Interested  applicants  should  send  cover 
letter  and  salary  requirements 
toiGENERAL  MANAGER 
USA  TODAY 
41  Montvale 
Stoneham,  MA  02180 


QUALITY  AND  GROWING  afternoon 
newspaper  in  dynamic  Sunbelt  location 
seeks  seasoned  feature  writer  to  produce 
articles  with  a  hard-news  touch.  Salary 
for  five-year  veteran  in  low  20s.  Box 
8103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


19,000  Zone  7  daily  in  University  town 
seeks  copy  editor  1  to  2  years 
experience.  Solid  language  skills  a  must, 
layout,  headline  writing  part  of  the  job. 
Send  resume,  salary  history  to  Box 
8095,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR-  The  Odessa  American 
has  an  immediate  opening  on  its  six- 
person  desk  for  a  skilled  copy  editor  with 
experience  in  graphics,  layout  and  color 
design.  Send  resumes  to:The  Odessa 
American 

David  Burch,  News  Editor 
PO  Box  2952 
Odessa,  TX  79760 


MANAGING  EDITOR-The  Anchorage 
Times,  largest  newspaper  in  Alaska  with 
a  daily  circulation  of  50,000,  seeks  a 
solid  professional  with  a  minimum  of  10 
years  experience  in  alll  areas  of  news 
management.  An  ideal  candidate  will 
have  a  background  as  a  Section  Editor, 
News  Editor.  City  Editor  and  Assistant 
Managing  Editor  of  a  comparable  or  lar¬ 
ger  puDlication.  Excellent  compensation 
and  benefits  for  this  superb 
opporturnity.  Be  part  of  histoiy  and  come 
to  Alaska  -  the  last  frontier.  If  interested 
please  contact  in  confidence  our  seach 
consultant:  William  C.  Eatherly,  44 
Montgomery  Street,  Ste  4150,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  CA  94104.  Phone  (415)  788- 
1723. 


AWARD-WINNING  medium  size  West 
Texas  daily  needs  feature  writer  for  life¬ 
style  section.  Layout  and  know-how  and 
experience  would  be  a  plus.  Interested 
Mrsons  should  write  Judy  Paine,  Living 
Editor,  The  Odessa  American,  PO  Box 
2952,  Odessa  TX.  Send  resume/clips. 
No  phone  calls  in  morning  please. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER-  The 
Indianapolis  News,  a  6-day-a-week, 
135, OOO  circulation  afternoon  paper, 
seeks  an  aggressive  business  reporter 
who  knows  the  difference  between  sfyle 
and  substance.  Business  reporting 
experience  preferred;  initiative  and 
intelligence  a  must.  Midwest  applicants 
preferred.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Frank  Caperton,  Managing  Editor, In¬ 
dianapolis  News,  PO  Box  145, 
Indianapolis  IN  462()6. 


QUALITY  AND  GROWING  afternoon 
newspaper  in  dynamic  Sunbelt  location 
seeks  seasoned  feature  writer  to  produce 
articles  with  a  hard-news  touch.  Salary 
for  five-year  veteran  in  low  20s.  Box 
8103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  rapidly  growing  weekly  in 
central  New  Jersey  near  shore.  Long 
hours,  more  work  than  one  person  can 
handle.  You  get  a  modest  starting  salary 
($14,000)  an  editor  who  is  tough  to 
please,  and  the  freedom  to  cover  a  com¬ 
munity  the  way  it  should  be  covered.  You 
also  get  a  voice  in  editorial  policy  (as  do 
our  other  reporters)  knowledge  of  VDT 
helpful,  knowledge  of  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  essential.  Send  resume  and  copies 
of  clips  to  Box  81,  Keyport,  NJ  07735. 


QUALITY  AND  GROWING  afternoon 
newspaper  in  dynamic  Sunbelt  location 
seeks  seasoned  feature  writer  to  produce 
articles  with  a  hard-news  touch.  Salary 
for  five-year  veteran  in  low  20s.  Box 
8103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 

Creative  thinker  and  writer,  who  believes 
in  well-reasoned  opinion  and  forceful 
editorials  to  supervise  editorial  pages  for 
Zone  8  morning  metro.  Send  work  his-  • 
tory,  salary  requirements  and  writing 
samples  to  Box  8089,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER  -  growing  Knight  Ridder 
newspaper  in  Central  PennsyTvnia  needs 
a  bright.eager  beginner  reporter  for  its 
court-house  beat.  Beat  includes  cover¬ 
age  of  day-to-day  happenings  at  the 
court-house,  human  service  agencies, 
and  borough  government  in  the  county 
seat.  We  place  a  special  emphasis  on  the 
human  element  in  the  news.  Send  clips 
and  resume  to  Personnel  Department. 
Centre  Daily  Times,  PO  Box  89,  State 
College.  PA  16804. 

I 

i  _ 

I  REPORTER 

!  Minimum  2  years  professional 

I  experience.  Send  resume  and  three  clip- 

I  pings  to  Ed  0.  Casey,  Executive  Editor, 

I  The  Capital,  Annapolis,  MD  21401 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  community  PM  with  capabilities  in 
hard  news,  features,  photography,  lay¬ 
out  and  sports.  Resume  and  clips  to 
Sharon  Younggren,  Managing  Editor, 
Daily  Gate  City,  1016  Main  Street, 
Keokuk.  lA  52632 


COPY  EDITOR 

Must  have  strong  command  of  the  Eng- 
lish  language.  Fully  electronic, 
including  pagination.  Afternoon  and 
night  worx  schedule  43,(X)0  AM  circula¬ 
tion.  Salary  range  $289.0O-$4Ol.OO. 
Send  resume  to:  Nelder  Dawson,  f^r- 
sonnel  Director,  Alexandria  Daily  Town 
Talk,  Alexandria,  LA  71306. 


SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MANAGER 
Leading  West  Coast  newspaper 
(150,000)  seeks  experienced  single 
copy  sales  manager  to  take  over  in  com¬ 
petitive  market  place.  Applicants  should 
posess  thorough  knowledge  of  circula¬ 
tion  and  have  management  background 
with  ability  to  motivate  people.  Strong 
leadership  qualities  and  proven  sales 
ability  are  also  required.  Excellent  salary 
and  benefits  program.  Box  81 19,  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


SOFTWARE  and  OPERATIONS 
SYSTEMS  MANAGER 
West  coast  newspaper  group  seeks  man¬ 
ager  for  electronic  production,  editorial 
and  advertising  composition  front-end 
systems.  Duties  include  trouble¬ 
shooting,  systems  analysis,  software 
application  and  design  for  front-end  Atex 
computer  equipment.  Also  to  interface 
with  classified  business  systems.  Highly 
visible  position  in  an  expanding  enviro- 
ment.  Intensive  experience  with  a  good 
track  record  required.  Respond  to  Box 
7603,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  FINANCIAL 
Major  international  investment  firm  off¬ 
ers  excellent  opportunity  to  be  part  of 
state-of-the-art  electronic  publishing. 
Position  is  an  integral  part  of  the  firm  s 
highly  regaded  investment  research 
department.  We  seek  individuals  with 
copy  editing,  proofing,  layout/format 
and  publication  experience.  College 
graduate  with  journalism  or  English  pre¬ 
ferred,  or  individuals  with  extensive 
hands-on  experience. 

Starting  salary  from  $20,000  depending 
on  experience.  Attractive,  modern  loca¬ 
tion.  Company  not  responsible  for 
relocation.  Apply  in  confidence  by  send¬ 
ing  resume  to  Box  8104,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WRITER  NEEDED  for  public  relations 
firm  specializing  in  writing,  primarily 
annual  reports,  brochures  and  news  lett¬ 
ers  for  high-tech  companies.  One  to  two 
years  writing  experience  required,  news 
background  preferred.  Office  now  lo¬ 
cated  in  Oakland,  CA,  moving  to  Palo 
Alto  December  1st.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Fenimore  &  Associates,  77  Jack 
London  Square,  Suite  M,  Oakland.  CA 
94607 


BUSINESS 

ACQUISITIONS 

EDITOR 


Ballinger  Publishing  Company 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
A  Subsidiary  of  Harper  &  Row 

Uniqu*  opportunity  for  Mcoptlonal  Individual  to  davaiop  aitd 
managa  naw  llna  of  profaaalonal  bualnaaa  booka  almad  at  prac- 
tKlonar  audlattca.  Individual  choaan  will  maka  aigniflcant  con¬ 
tribution  to  adltorial  dlractlon  of  company.  CarKlidataa  ahould 
hava  minimum  3  yaara  axparlanca  acquiring  and  davalopiiM 
profaaalonal  bualnaaa  booka.  Salary  commanaurata  with 
axparlanca.  Excallant  banafita. 

Sand  datallad  raauma  with  Hat  of  books  acqulrad  aruf  salary 
raquiramants  to: 

Carol  Franco,  President 

BALLINGER 

PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

54  Church  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employar  M/F 
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HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

_ 

HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  FINANCIAL  EDITOR  assist 
in  coordinating  and  producing  the  busi- 
nessand  financial  pages  on  one  of  Iowa’s 
1984  Newspapers  of  the  Year,  71,300 
daily;  81,000  Sunday.  Plan  content, 
write  and  edit  copy,  some  layout.  Must 
have  at  least  3  years  reporting 
experience,  with  emphasis  in 
business.  Send  you  resumes  and  sam¬ 
ples  to,  Mary  Collins,  The  Gazette,  500 
Third  Ave.,  Cedar  Rapid,  lA  5240l.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


SPORTSWRITER  major  New  England 
daily  newspaper  has  opening  for  an 
experienced  Sportswriter  to  concentrate 
on  Big  East  basketball,  act  as  a  backup 
on  Celtics  coverage,  and  handle  other 
sports  assignments.  We  enjoy  excellent 
location  and  offer  a  better  than  average 
starting  pay  and  benefits  package.  If 
interested  please  send  resume  and 
generous  supply  of  related  clips  to:  Box 
8093,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


TEXAS  GULF  COAST  daily  needs  repor¬ 
ter  with  2  to  3  years  experience  to  cover 
labor-environment  beat.  Industrialized 
area  is  a  hot  bed  of  stories  with  national 
potential.  Writer  should  have  flair  for 
finding  human  interest  and  hard  news  as 
well  as  a  penchant  for  accuracy.  Clips, 
resume,  work  history  and  references  to 
Managing  Editor,  Port  Arthur  News,  Box 
789,  Port  Arthur  TX  77641-0789. 


The  El  Paso  Herald-Post  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  professional  newspaper 
librarian.  Please  mail  resume  and  letter 
to  J.  Ambrose,  Edtitor,  El  Paso  Herald- 
Post,  PO  Box  20,  El  Paso,  TX  79999. 


THE  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS  is  looking 
for  a  creative  and  agressive  editor  for  its 
Business  Monday  section.  The  ideal 
candidate  has  a  broad  journalism  back- 
ground,  previous  management 
experience,  a  knack  for  making 
important  stories  interesting  by  making 
imaginative  assignments  and  working 
closely  with  reporters  to  achieve  a 
magazine-quality  writing  style.  Send 
resume  and  letter  to  Alan  Lenhoff,  Bus- 
ness  Editor,  Detrit  Free  Press,  321  W. 
Lafayette,  Detroit  Ml  48231. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
WRITER-EDITOR 


Excellent  opportunity  for 
experienced,  capable  writer 
in  major  Texas  city.  Require 
college  degree,  preferably 
in  journalism  or  related  field, 
and  demonstrated  ability  to 
handle  diverse  writing 
assignments.  This  man¬ 
agement  position  pays  in 
excess  of  $20,000  annually. 
Benefits  and  promotional 
opportunities  are  excellent. 
Mobility  a  must.  Send 
resume  and  copies  of  best 
writing  samples,  which  will 
not  be  returned,  to: 

Box  8110 

Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


CITY  MAGAZINE 

in  a  major  midwest  city  is  looking  for  an 
assistant  managing  editor  for  1 1-person 
editorial  staff,  a  veteran  with  minimum 
five  years  newspaper  and/or  magazine 
experience  whose  strong  cards  are  a 
thorough  understanding  of  language, 
editing  and  rewrite  skills,  headline  wri¬ 
ting;  a  person  who  can  tie  together  story 
ideas  with  imaginative  graphic  con¬ 
cepts.  Write  the  occasional  feature/news 
piece.  Major  publishing  house  offers 
good  pay  and  medical  benefits.  Send 
resume,  three  clips  and  informal  letter 
revealing  yourself  and  why  you’re  the 
person  for  the  job.  Box  8046,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  to  manage  four  speciality  pub¬ 
lications.  Edit  copy,  oversee  production. 
Strong  writing  skills.  $17,000  salary. 
Letter  and  writing  samples  to  Good 
Times,  Box  303,  Roslyn,  NY  11576. 


E&P 

Classifieds 

212-675-4380 


FEATURES  REPORTER  with  interest  in 
religion  coveage  sought  to  handle  varied, 
challenging  reporting  of  lifestyle  staff  of 
aggresive  A.M.  daily.  As  you  filled  with 
ideas?  Can  you  write  brightly,  concisely, 
quickly?  Send  resume,  references,  sam¬ 
ples  to  Jim  Willis,  M.E.,  Birmingham 
Post-Herald,  PO  Box  2553,  Birming¬ 
ham,  AL  35202. 


GROW  WITH  US.  We  need  a  self- 
directed  reporter  of  proven  ability  to 
cover  local  government/general  assign¬ 
ments.  Award  winning  Zone  4  paper  in 
one  of  the  region’s  finest  communities. 
Send  resume,  references,  work  sample 
and  salary  history  to  Box  8105,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HARD-WORKING  JOURNALISTS  with 
good  instincts  and  ability  to  lead,  sought 
as  assistant  metro  editor  at  aggressive, 
quality-conscious  A.M  daily.  Some  desk 
experience  preferred.  Tell  us  how  you 
will  teach,  challenge  and  inspire  a  staff. 
Send  resume,  references,  samples  to 
Jim  Willis,  M.E.,  Birmingham  Post- 
Herald,  PO  Box  2553,  Birmingham,  AL 
35202. 


JOB-MATCHING  SERVICE 
FOR  JOURNALISTS 
We  put  your  resume  on  computer  for  6 
months.  When  an  editor  with  an  opening 
contacts  us,  we  search  our  computerized 
applicant  pool  and  give  the  editor  a  list  of 
candidates.  Job  Bank  isowned  by  former 
editors  who  have  contacts  nationwide. 
For  an  application  or  information  write 
Job  Bank,  1909  Cinnaminson  Ave. ,  Cin- 
naminson,  NJ  08077  or  call  Director, 
Debra  Bissinger  at  (609)  786-1910. 


SMALL  DAILY  seeks  editor  with  solid 
editing  and  layout  skills.  Must  be  able  to 
write  sharp  headlines  and  work  under 
deadline  pressure.  Call  (201)  347- 
5400  or  send  resume  to  PO  Box  30, 
Dover,  NJ  07801. 


SPORTSWRITER  and  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  wanted  for  Gu  If  Coast  dai  ly 
newspaper,  experience  helpful  but  entry 
level  will  be  considered  for  both 
positions.  Send  clips,  resume  to  Box 
1551,  Bay  City,  TX  77414.  Or  arrange 
for  interview  (409)  245-5555. 


THE  SAUDI  GAZETTE  English  Daily 
Newspaper  in  Jeddah,  Saudi  Arabia,  is 
inviting  applications  from  sub-editors 
and  reporters,  with  a  minimum  of  three 
years  experience  at  a  daily  paper,  to  work 
in  Jeddah.  Resume  to  be  sent  to  Tadeusz 
A.W.  Karwecki.  Managing  Editor,  PO 
Box  5576,  Jeddah-21432,  Saudi 
Arabia. 


MEDIA  JOB  BANK  is  recruting  Per¬ 
sonnel  for  current  openings  on  newspap¬ 
ers. 

We  are  seeking  qualified  reporters, 
photographers,  copy  editors  and  artists 
to  fill  these  vacancies. 

Newspapers  in  the  South  and  Southeast¬ 
ern  U.S.  have  an  urgent  need  tor  a 
sportswriter,  $535  Per  week;  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  $325-375  Per  week;  copy  editor 
$26,000  Per  year;  Plus  many  other 
openings. 

Send  a  copy  of  your  resume  and  $10 
appllication  fee  to  Media  Job  Bank,  PO 
Box  22144,  Tampa,  FL  33622-2144, 
Attn:  R.G.  (Chip)  Faircloth. 

Your  resume  will  remain  in  our  computer 
for  one  year.  There  are  no  additional  fees 
to  you  for  using  our  service. 


NEED  A  CHALLENGE?  The  best  most 
exciting  mid-sized  daily  in  Illinois  is 
looking  for  a  bright,  energetic  copy  editor 
to  compliment  a  highly  talented  staff. 
Plenty  of  responsibility  plus  training  in 
graphics.  Must  be  quick  editor  on  VDT 
and  learn  fast.  We  are  located  on  rim  of 
national  forest  in  University  town.  Send 
resume,  design  examples  and  cover  let¬ 
ter  on  your  thoughts  about  what  a  copy 
desk  should  do.  Suzanne  Eddingfield, 
Personnel  Manager,  Southern  Illinoisan, 
PO  Box  2108,  Carbondale,  IL  62901. 
No  phone  calls. 


PRESTIGIOUS  co-published  weeklies  in 
semi  rural  but  cosmopolitan  seaside 
community  needs  reporter  to  join  8- 
member  editorial  staff.  Experience  pre¬ 
ferred,  must  have  car,  camera.  Write 
Peter  B.  Boody,  Editor, The  South¬ 
ampton  Press,  Box  1207,  Southampton, 
NY  11968. 


REPORTERS;  We  have  the  editors  who 
can  help  you  round  off  the  rough  edges 
and  become  as  good  as  you  think  you  can 
be.  We  have  openings  for  energetic, 
bright  reporters  who  still  want  to  fearn. 
Send  resume,  cover  letter  and  4-6  of 
your  best  and  most  varied  clips  to  Bob 
Neal,  Metro  Editor,  The  Tribune  Chroni¬ 
cle,  240  Franklin  St.  SE,  Warren,  OH 
44482.  All  letters  will  be  answered  per¬ 
sonally.  We  strongly  encourage  women 
and  minorities  to  apply. 

Ntwtpapor  Brokers 
Trust  E&P  Classifieds 


MARKETING 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 
The  Idaho  Statesman,  a  57,000  daily 
AM  paper  in  Boise,  needs  an 
experienced  Business  Editor,  The  job  re¬ 
quires  supervision  of  one  business 
writer;  responsibility  for  local  story 
assignments  and  for  contents  of  daily 
and  Sunday  business  section;  and 
reporting  and  writing.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  references  to  Rod  Sandeen, 
M.E.,  PO  Box  40,  Boise,  ID  83707. 


CITY  EDITOR  sought  for  13,000  central 
New  York  daily.  Looking  for  an  energetic 
individual  with  solid  reporting  and  edit¬ 
ing  background  to  share  responsibility 
for  providing  leadershipand  direction  for 
newsroom  staff  of  13.  Experience  in 
copy  editing,  layout  and  working  with 
reporters  necessary.  Apply  to  Managing 
Editor,  Cortland  Standard,  110,  Main 
Street,  Cortland,  NY  13045. 


COPY  EDITOR  needed  on  fast  paced 
Zone  2  suburban  AM  tabloid.  Must  be 
able  to  direct  staff  and  learn  layout  and 
punchy  headline  writing.  Salary  ranges 
from  $25,000  to  $39,000  based  on 
experience.  Ample  benefits,  good  place 
to  live,  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Box  8114,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Politically  independent  metropolitan 
daily  in  Zone  2  seeks  editorial  writer  with 
strong  qualifications  and  a  minimum  of 
5  years’  experience  in  newspaper  work. 
Experience  in  editorial  writingdesirable 
but  not  essential.  Excellent  Publihser. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Reply 
Box  8121,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


We’re  an  energetic  26,000  circulation 
daily  in  the  heart  of  ski  country  with  2 
openings: 

CITY  EDITOR 

We’ll  pay  very  well  for  the  right  person  to 
direct  an  experienced  staff.  Send 
resume  with  a  cover  letter  telling  how 
you’d  do  this  job. 

SPORTS  WRITER 

Big  Sky  sports  and  the  great  outdoors  are 
among  our  beats.  Requires  layout,  edit¬ 
ing  experience.  Send  resume,references 
and  clips. 

Reply  to  L.  Peter  Krieg 
The  Post  Register 
PO  Box  1800 
Idaho  Falls,  ID  83401. 


MARKETING 


Circulation/Promotion  Coordinator 

Cars  &  Parts  Magazine,  the  largest  consumer  magazine  In  the 
car  hobby  field,  has  a  position  available  for  the  planning, 
scheduling,  and  coordination  of  circulation  promotions.  The 
person  we  arre  looking  for  has  several  years  experience  In  the 
area  of  coordinating  circulation  promotions.  Must  also  be  a 
detail  minded  organizer,  strong  In  the  areas  of  communication, 
circulation  forecasting,  budgeting,  market  &  competition  data 
analysis,  and  reporting.  We  offer  a  challenging  position  and— 

•  Excellent  compensation 

•  Medical  coverage 

e  Outstanding  vacation  plan 
e  Life  Insurance 

•  401  (K)  plan 

•  Pleasant  community  living  just  north  of  Dayton,  Ohio 

If  the  position  sounds  like  the  opportunity  you’ve  been  waiting 
for,  send  your  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Amos  Press  Inc. 

Personnel  Manager 
Re:  CIrculatlon/Promotlon  Manager 
Box  783 

_ Sidney,  Ohio  45367 _ 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  13,  1984 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL¬ 
ISM"  For  information,  write;  Northwest 
Marketing  Limited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey 
WA  98503. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  established 
Zone  2  weekly.  Shirt  sleeve  job  requires 
writing,  editing,  production  and 
delegating  abilities.  A  unique  market 
and  unlimited  future  await  dedicated 
individual  with  a  sophisticated  sense  of 
style  and  a  deep  caring  about  people  in 
the  communitites  we  serve.  Reply  to  Box 
7908,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


PUBLISHERS 

National  weekly  entertainment  trade 
magazine  in  Dallas/Fort  Worth  seeks 
publisher  with  strong  sales  and  promo¬ 
tion  background.  Very  attractive  finan¬ 
cial  package.  Send  resumes  to  Box 
8038,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MARKETING  RESEARCH 


MAILROOM  FIELD  SERVICE 
Graphic  Management  Associates  Inc. 
has  immediate  opening  for  a  qualified 
field  service  representative  responsible 
for  installations  of  mailroom  systems 
and  training  of  personnel.  Growth  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  excellent  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Graphic  Management  Associ¬ 
ates,  11  Main  Street,  Southboro  MA 
01772 


SURVEY  PLANNER/ANALYST 
THINK  FLORIDA!  Pleasant  thoughts 
come  to  mind?  Good!  The  Times 
Publishing  Company,  publisher  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening 
Independent,  has  a  current  opening  in 
(he  research  department  for  someone 
experienced  in  all  aspects  of  survey 
design,  processing  and  analysis.  Candi¬ 
date  should  be  able  to  demonstrate  su- 
Mrior  writing  skill  and  analytical  ability. 
This  position  requires  2-3  years 
experience  in  marketing  research. 

In  addition  to  an  excellent  starting  sal¬ 
ary,  we  offer  such  "extras"  as  company 
paid  pension  plan,  profit  sharing  plan, 
group  life  and  major  medical  insurance, 
quarterly  cost  of  living  supplement, 
liberal  paid  vacations  and  holidays, 
credit  union  and  more. 

Interested?  Write  to  us  outlining  back¬ 
ground  and  salary  requirements. 

TIMES  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
PO  Box  1121 
St.  Petersburg  FL  33731 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM  MANAGER  Department 
head  status.  $300  per  week  plus 
incentive  bonus.  Newspaper  operation 
plus  largest  shopper  distribution  pro¬ 
gram  in  our  state.  Zone  3.  We  need  an 
individual  who  can  run  our  mailroom  like 
a  top  during  peak  period.  Latest  equip¬ 
ment  available  including  completely 
computerized  mailing  system.  Solid 
opportunity  for  growth  with  our  com¬ 
pany.  Phone  Joe  Craig  (304)  265-3333. 


THE  CASPER  STAR-TRIBUNE,  Wyom- 
ings  largest  daily  newspaper  is  seeking  a 
full  time  assistant  mailroom  foreman  to 
help  handle  the  mailroom  operations  of 
our  newspaper  and  other  products.  Pre¬ 
vious  mailroom  experience  of  1-3  years 
is  necessary.  Required  skills  should  in¬ 
clude  mechanical  ability,  knowledge 
of  mailroom  equipment,  organization, 
operational  efficiency  and  time  manage¬ 
ment.  Good  starting  salary  and  incentive 
bonus.  Excellent  opportunity  fora  mailer 
ready  to  move  up  and  grow  with  our  com¬ 
pany.  If  interested  please  send  resume 
and  a  list  of  references  to  the  Circulation 
Director,  Capser  Star-Tribune,  PO  Box 
80,  Casper  WY  82602.  Or  call  (307) 
266-0550. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Octob 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN  must  be  experienced  on 
Goss  Community  or  similar  press.  Must 
be  able  to  do  quality  work  including  proc¬ 
ess  color.  (Jail  Mr.  Pennell  (703)  524- 
3000.  Ext.  213. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR 
Growing  zone  2  daily  seeks  supervisor 
with  experience  on  single  and  double 
width  presses.  Strong  managerial  skills 
to  handle  hiring,  training,  scheduling 
and  quality  control.  Excellent  starting 
salary  and  rapid  advancement  for  the 
person  who  can  handle  this  job.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
8079,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


ASSISTANT  COMPOSING  ROOM  FORE¬ 
MAN  mid  sized  Zone  2  AM  daily  seeks 
experienced  individual  to  direct  all 
phases  of  the  composing  room 
operation,  including  typesetting,  ad 
makeup,  page  makeup,  etc.  Excellent 
salary  and  incentive  program.  Send 
resume  to  R.  Rowe,  Daily  Record,  55 
Park  Place,  Morristown,  NJ  07960. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  four 
speciality  newsapers.  Heavy  type  spec, 
good  mechanical  paste  up.  Knowledge 
of  editwriters  a  must.  Pos  1  camera. 
$17,000  salary.  Resume  to  The  Obser¬ 
ver,  Glen  Head  Road,  Glen  Head,  NY, 
11595. 


SYSTEMS  MANAGER 
West  coast  newspaper  group  seeks  man¬ 
ager  for  electronic  production,  editorial 
and  advertising  composition  front-end 
systems.  Duties  include  trouble¬ 
shooting,  systems  analysis,  software 
application  and  design  for  front-end  Atex 
computer  equipment.  Also  to  interface 
with  classified  business  systems.  Highly 
visible  position  in  an  expanding  enviro- 
ment.  intensive  experience  with  a  good 
track  record  required.  Respond  to  Box 
7603,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  PRODUC¬ 
TION 

We  are  a  major  metro  paper.  Zone  5 
seeking  a  person  with  strong  letterpress 
background.  You  will  be  working  with  a 
solid  management  team  and  will  assume 
overall  responsibility  for  composing, 
engraving;  press,  and  mail.  Excellent  for 
quality,  production-oriented  manager. 
Analytical  and  communication  skills  a 
must.  We  are  looking  for  a  highly  moti¬ 
vated  individual  who  can  motivate  oth¬ 
ers.  We  offer  a  good  salary  with  excellent 
fringe  benefits  and  working  conditions. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
7910,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  M/F. 

POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ATTORNEY  WITH  MBA,  iournalism, 
labor  relations  and  financial  experience 
seeks  legal  position  with  NYC  publisher. 

Box  8033,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  MANAGEMENT:  Heavy  Com- 
munity  Group  experience  in  all  areas, 
P&L,  strong  competition  and  TMC.  Daily 
or  weekly,  publisher  assistant  or  market¬ 
ing  acceptable.  Zone  3, 4, 6.  Box  8088, 

Fditnr  A  Piihlisher _ 

PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
Quality  and  bottom  line  conscious. 
Former  owner  of  small  group.  Ambitious, 
aggresive  and  talented.  Sox  8066,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

13,  1984 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER/ 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  Young,  wide¬ 
ly  experienced,  aggressive  sales  pro¬ 
fessional  looking  for  the  right  move  up.  I 
come  with  14years  sales,  major  account 
and  sales  management  experience.  I  am 
able  to  develop  and  administer  a  sales 
plan,  train,  lead,  and  motivate  a  sales 
force.  Many  other  pluses,  but  you'll  have 
to  find  those  out  at  an  interview.  All 
Zones.  Box  8023,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

AWARD-WINNING  EDITOR  in  Zone  9 
seeks  move  to  medium-sized  or  large 
daily  in  Zone  9.  Awards  in  editorial  writ¬ 
ing.  Also  have  been  city  editor,  business 
editor.  Ten  years  in  newspapers 
altogether.  Reply  Box  7925,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AWARDS  RECEIVED-2,  for  writing  and 
layout.  Sports  editor  on  daily  for  a  year, 
also  year  in  news.  Past  work  with  3  news¬ 
papers  TV  statin.  Sports  or  news.  Steve 
Nicklas,  PO  Box  451,  Lumberton,  NJ 
08048.  (609)  267-1676. 


DO  YOU  WANT  a  take  charge 
department  head?  Cost  consciousness 
and  organizational  ability  will  build  a 
sound  team  to  promote  and  build 
circulation.  28  years,  19  in  manage¬ 
ment,  5  papers,  including  small, 
medium  and  large;  county,  city  and 
inner  city  experience  have  given  this  cir¬ 
culator  the  know  howto  handle  anything. 
Respect  for  present  employers  needs  re¬ 
quires  one  months  notice.  Zones  1,2,3, 
4.  Reply  Box  8109,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  WRITER,  self-starter,  quality 
clips  and  contacts,  nearly  30  years' 
experience  on  two  California  dailies, 
seeks  career  extention,  not  premature 
retirement.  Larry  Lavelle,  2624  16th 
St.,  Sacramento,  CA  95818.  (916) 
442-0061. 

SPORTS  DESKMAN  with  experience  ! 
and  credentials.  I  can  lay  out  pages,  edit  j 
copy,  cover  everything,  write  intelligent 
columns  on  current  issues.  I'm  a  hard 
worker  with  results  to  prove  it.  Box 
7939,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

News  judgment,  eye  for  graphics,  people 
skills  and  hustle.  Rea<^  to  move  from 
major  metro  and  pump  new  life  into  your 
small  to  mid— size  daily.  Box  8065,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  FEMALE  sportswri- 
ter  six  years  on  major  metro  daily,  seek¬ 
ing  new  challenge  on  100,000-plus  dai¬ 
ly.  any  zone  College,  amateur  sports  my 
secialtyand  love.  Beside  writing  talent.  I 
know  sports.  It's  unbeatable  combina¬ 
tion.  Box  7734,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


10  YEARS  chief  operating  officer  of  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  groups,  '  Bottom  Line" 
responsibility,  strength  in  sales/ 
marketing.  Not  afraid  of  tough  competi¬ 
tion.  Innovative,  tenacious.  Daring. 
Zones  1,  2,  3.  Box  8082,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER  for  top  daily  with  prior  edit¬ 
ing  experience  wants  to  help  run  vision¬ 
ary,  quality  daily.  Don't  respond  if  all  you 
want  isacaretaker.  Full  of  ideas  to  make 
your  paper  talked  about.  Prize  winning 
and  profitable.  Any  Zone.  Reply  Box 
8097,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  DAILY  REPORTER,  28,  tired  of  city 
life  wants  rural  bureau  post  for  first  class 
daily.  Ex-Foreign  staffer  works  well  solo. 
A  pro.  News  Features  Photos.  Reply  Box 
8 120, Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


SWISS  BASED  American  journalist 
seeks  stringer  positions.  Switzerland 
and  western  Europe.  Features,  news, 
political,  finance.  Five  years  experience 
with  major  dailies  and  international 
radio  station.  Please  contact  Ernest 
Beck,  Wyderrain  11,  Bern,  3012, 
Switzerland.  Telephone  031-14-62-36. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


ENTHUSIASTIC  and  more  aggressive 
than  five  photographers.  I  have  trained 
and  dedicated  myself  to  "being  on  the 
scene."  I  never  miss!  When  it  happens. 
I'm  there.  If  you  need  me  at  2am — I'm 
there— that's  my  job.  No  questions 
asked.  I  am  a  street  photographer  when 
things  break  fast,  and  a  professional 
jouranlist,  warm  and  sensitive  with  a 
creative  eye  for  those  special  assign¬ 
ments.  9  years  experience-published  in 
Newsweek.  Us  magazine  and  others. 
Will  relocate  anywhere  (almost)  with 
medium  to  large  daily.  Call  (401)  943- 
1667. 


PRODUCTION 


17  YEARS  of  experience  in  newspaper 
production  and  management.  Very 
strong  in  camera,  plate,  press,  mail- 
room.  Desire  new  challenge  in  Produc¬ 
tion  or  General  Management.  Box  8091 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


The  military  &  the  media 


By  Patrick  L.  Townsend 

The  military  and  the  news  media 
have  used,  and  misused,  each  other  so 
often  over  the  years  that  it  is  almost 
foolish  when  one  tries  to  act  uppity 
with  the  other. 

The  latest  falling-out  was,  of 
course,  over  the  Grenada  invasion. 
The  military  chose  to  exclude  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  press  from  the 
opening  hours  of  the  operation.  The 
media,  in  response,  made  the  issue  of 
their  exclusion  an  equal  priority  story 
with  the  invasion  itself. 

In  the  wake  of  it  all,  a  special  mili¬ 
tary  commission  acknowledged  the 
error  of  the  decision.  In  their  report, 
released  on  August  23rd,  guidelines 
are  established  for  maximum  news 
coverage  “consistent  with  military 
security  and  the  safety  of  U.S. 
forces.”  The  chairman,  an  Army  two- 
star  general,  concluded  that,  “We 
have  agreed  that  the  media  should 
cover  military  manuvers  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible.” 

A  member  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  had  said 
earlier,  “We  in  the  press  don’t  insist 
that  you  do  it  exactly  the  way  some 
wise  military  did  it  in  the  past.  You 
don’t  have  to  do  it  as  General 
Eisenhower  did  on  D-Day.  You  don’t 
have  to  do  it  exactly  as  General 
MacArthur  did  at  Inchon  ...” 

Not  taking  the  reporters  along  to 
Grenada  was  a  questionable  judgment 
call,  rooted  most  likely  in  the  Vietnam 
era.  But  what  the  gentleman  of  the 
press  was  carefully  (or  carelessly) 
overlooking  was  that  much  has 
changed  in  the  30  plus  years  since  D- 
Day  or  Inchon.  Both  the  attitudes  and 
the  equipment  of  the  reporters 
assigned  to  military  action  have 
undergone  radical  transformations. 

Reporters  now  demand  no 
“censorship”  and  the  time  lag 
between  event  and  possible  nation¬ 
wide  knowledge  is  now  measured  in 
seconds  rather  than  days.  The  “for 
the  good  of  the  country”  restraint  that 
prevented  the  reporting  of  the  second 
bombing  run  on  Pearl  Harbor  is  no 
longer  evident.  The  introduction  of 
any  filter  (censor)  would  be  mechani¬ 
cally  difficult  even  if  agreed  to. 

When  did  the  military  and  the 
media  become  adversaries?  These 
strange  bedfellows  were,  after  all. 
comfortable  with  each  other  for  many 
years.  They  sailed  forth  around  the 
world  on  a  joint  campaign  for  good 
and  the  American  Way. 


Reporters  such  as  Ernie  Pyle  in 
World  War  II  developed  a  deep 
camaraderie  with  the  men  they  fol¬ 
lowed  into  combat.  The  warmth  evi¬ 
dent  in  his  writing  was  returned  in  full 
by  the  soldiers.  He  shared  their  belief 
that  their  sacrifice  was  a  real,  and 
worthy,  one. 

Sometimes  the  relationship  got  a  bit 
too  incestuous  as  in  1895  when  Mr. 
Hearst  gave  his  famous  instructions 
to  the  artist  who  had  requested  a 
transfer  back  to  the  States  because 
there  was  no  war  in  Cuba:  “Please 
remain.  You  furnish  the  pictures  and 
I’ll  furnish  the  war.” 

I  submit  that  the  marriage  went 
sour  in  early  1968  —  at  the  time  of  the 
NVA/Viet  Cong  TET  Offensive.  The 
suddenness  of  the  attack,  the  amazing 
coordination  that  was  apparent,  the 
appearance  that  South  Vietnam  was 
engulfed  in  flame,  gave  the  initial 
impression  that  all  was  lost. 

Had  the  only  transmission  means  at 
hand  been  those  of  Inchon  days,  or  if 
the  censorship  of  General  Eisenhow¬ 
er’s  days  had  been  in  effect,  there 
would  have  been  time  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press  to  catch  their  col¬ 
lective  breath  and  look  at  the  day  after 
before  commiting  themselves  to  a 
particular  slant  on  the  story. 

But  the  demand  was  for  a  story  now 
and  the  decision  was  made  that  the 
tragedy  was  of  immense  scale,  so  it 
was  reported  that  way.  Day  after  day, 
from  then  on,  everything  was  differ¬ 
ent  —  most  importantly,  the  attitude 
of  the  American  people  toward  the 
whole  effort  in  Vietnam. 

The  media  was,jtechnically ,  wrong. 
TET  ’68  represented,  when  the  dust 
settled,  a  near-catastrophic  loss  of 
men  and  materials  for  the  com¬ 
munists.  It  would  be  four  years  before 


they  would  be  able  to  mount  another 
offensive  of  any  size.  They  had  lost  at 
least  50,000  soldiers  and  gained  not 
one  square  foot  of  territory  in 
exchange. 

The  press  had  concentrated  on  the 
beginning  of  the  TET  Off  ensi  ve  while 
the  American  military  pointed  rather 
to  what  it  saw  as  the  “bottom  line” 
and  felt  betrayed.  The  feud  was  on. 

The  relationship  continued  to 
deteriorate  in  the  following  years  as 
each  side  entrenched  and  told  itself 
repeatedly  about  the  perceived  trans¬ 
gressions  of  the  other. 

One  incident  epitomizes  the  con¬ 
flict  at  its  worst.  At  a  Military-Media 
Conference  at  the  Naval  War  College 
in  Newport,  Rhode  Island  in  the  early 
70’s,  a  reporter  delivered  a  talk  in 
which  he  was  severely  critical  of  the 
military.  The  first  question  asked  was 
by  a  Marine  colonel:  “How’s  it  feel  to 
be  a  traitor?”  The  response:  “How's 
it  feel  to  be  stupid?” 

The  relationship  is  now  on  the 
mend,  despite  the  setback  of  Grena¬ 
da.  The  official  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Information 
School  —  a  school  complete  with 
some  civilian  instructors  and  col¬ 
legiate  accreditation  —  is  to  cooper¬ 
ate  as  much  as  possible  with  the  media 
and  to  always  tell  the  truth.  The 
operative  phrase  is,  “Maximum  dis¬ 
closure,  minimum  delay.” 

The  conclusions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  post-Grenada  panel  have 
been  called  “exhaustive  and  pro¬ 
ductive”  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  and  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors.  Perhaps  now  TET  ’68  can  finally 
be  put  to  rest. 


(Townsend  wrote  this  article  on  a  free¬ 
lance  basis.  He  is  a  resident  of  Holden, 
Mass.) 
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It  goes  on  line. 

When  you're  ready  to  go  on  line,  so  is  the 
Autokon  1000.  It  can  function  as  an  intelligent 
input  digitizer  offering  complete  graphic  manipu¬ 
lation  on  input  while  it  simultaneously  outputs  a 
proof  of  the  scanned  image.  As  a  digitizer  the 
new  Autokon  has  a  selectable  resolution  range 
from  200  to  2000  LPI.  Use  it  as  a  stand  alone 
production  tool  today  and  as  an  investment  for 
tomorrow. 


See  Autokon  1000  •  Graph  Expo  East  Booth  No.  4811 


the  new 
Autokon 


The  Autokon  1000  is  the  world’s  most  versa-  ^ 
tile  black  and  white  flatbed  scanner.  It's  an 
electronic  camera.  It’s  a  graphics  digitizer.  It’s 
a  raster  image  recorder.  It’s'  your  key  to 
fast,  high  resolution,  cost-effective 
reproduction.  .  - 


K’«  a  caRiera.  . ,  . 

Scanning  at  1000  LPI  the  Autokon  1000  can  crop, 
enlarge,  reduce,  stretch?  squeeze,  flop  and  reverse 
images  —  without  changing  materials.  It  can  produce 
high  quality  halftones:  65  to  150  LPI.  It  will  adjust 
highlight,  shadow  and  midtones  independently 
without  disturbing  end  dots,  drop  out  backgrounds 
and  even  improve  original  image  quality.  All  in 
daylight.  Faster  than  any  process  camera.  Easier 
^  to  use. 


Built  on  proven  technology. 

The  new  Autokon  1 000  joins  over  850  Autokon  Laser 
Graphics  Systems  already  in  use  around  the  world. 
And  it  comes  from  ECRM,  the  company  which  has  been 
delivering  the  benefits  of  laser  scanning  technology  to  the 
graphic  arts  industry  for  more  than  15  years. 

Call  now  for  a  demonstration. 

Call  (617)  275-1760  for  more  information  or  to  arrange  a  demonstration. 
It's  been  tough  keeping  the  Autokon  under  wraps.  But  we  don't  let  anything  out 
of  the  bag  until  it's  ready.  It's  ready  now.  Call  us  today. 


He  also  edited  America's  largest 
daily  newspaper,  The  hew  York  Daily  Hews. 
Mow  he's  joined  the  staff  of 
Sc ripps- Howard  hews  Service's  Washington 
Bureau  as  national  political  correspondent 
Just  in  time  for  the  campaign. 

Bring  the  forthright  tell-it-like- 
it-is,  expert  analysis  of  James  Q. 

Wieghart  and  the  rest  of  our  reporting 
staff  to  your  readers.  For  more 
information  call  Irwin  Breslauerat 
United  Feature  Syndicate  at 
212-580-8559,  or  Brad  Bushell  at 
1-800-221-4816  (in  hew  York, 
212-557-2333). 


James  Q.  Wieghart  has  covered  politics  too 
long  to  be  fooled.  He's  spent  most  of  three 
decades  as  political  correspondent  and 
Washington  Bureau  chief  of  The  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  and  The  hew  York  Daily  hews. 
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